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N ADAME ROUS begs to announce that she 

has resumed her professional duties for the coming 
Season as Pianiste. All applications for Concerts, Lessons, &c., 
to be made to 40, Urrer CHARLoTTE-sTREET, Fitzroy-square, 
or CramEer & Co. 


Lessons IN Vorck Propuction AND VOCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTE. 





Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 





 DELe._nrra FAVANTI has just returned 


from her tour through Ireland. She is re-engaged for 
the Autumn. 


N DLLE. RITA FAVANTLI requests that all 

communications for Concerts, Oratorios, Tours, &c., be 
addressed to her residence, 28, ABINGDON VILLAS, 
sington, W. 


N DLLE. KATHERINE SAMONA, Pianiste, 

will be happy to receive engagements (either Town or 
Country). Address, care of Merzter & Co., 35, Great Marl- 
borough-street, Regent-street, W. 


i\' ISS BERRY GREENING.—This artiste 

may be engaged for oratorios and concerts during the 
forthcoming provincial season. Singing Lessons in any part of 
town. _For terms, address Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond- 
street, London, W. 
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ISS KATE GORDON (Pupil of Mr. Benepict) 
4 begs to announce her return to town for the season and 
requests all communications to be addressed to her residence, 
82, St. George’s Road, Warwick Square, Belgravia. 


\ ILLIE PAPE, honoured by Command of 

their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the principal Courts of Europe, is in town for 
the season. Address as usual 9, Sono-Squarg. 


M R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Piauvforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopgs, Croypon, S. 


N R. WALTER REEVES (Baritone), Pupil of 
Laxspowne Corrett, is open for Concert Engagements. 
Address, 5, Ricumonp Grove, Barnsbury-park, N. 


N AESTRO CATALANI and Signora LEALE 

have returned to London (from Naples) for the season. 
For Concerts or Singing Lessons, adaress, by letter, to CRAMER 
& Co., 201, Regeut-street. 

















i\\ R. DAVID MIRANDA will SING at Bath 

on the 10th inst., and at the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, 
on the 15th and during the week. Mr. M. will visit the North 
in the Autumn. All Letters of Engagements (en route) to be 
forwarded as usual to his residence, 6, ALFRED-PLACE, Bedford- 
square, W.C. 


R. J. LLOYD, Concert Agent, 74, Berwick- 
M street, Soho. ; dies 








MAStEsS EMILE and AUGUSTE SAURET, 

Violin and Pianoforte Soloists, from Paris and Mellon's 

Concerts, London, have just returned from their annual tour. 

Open for re-engagements. 

‘T= BROTHERS SAURET request that all 
communications for Concerts, Private Circles, &c. &c., be 

ee to their residence, 36, NoRTHUMBERLAND-STRBBT, 

rand. 


M®. ST. HENRY will SING at Mr. G. L. 

Cottell’s Concert at Westbourne Hall, on Tuesday even- 
ing, July 16. Mr. St. Henry has the honour to announce that 
his first Evening Concert will take place at Westbourne Hall on 
the 23rd inst. Full particulars will be duly announced. 





a\' R. SIMS REEVES will SING “MY QUEEN,” 

composed by Blumenthal, at his second “ National 
Ballad Concert ” at Exeter Hall, Monday, July 15th. Published 
in D and K, 4s. each, at Lamborn Cock, Addison & Co.'s, 63, 
New Bond-street. 





SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR NEW PIECES. 


“ELOQUENCE.” 
Melody. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“LARC-EN-CIEL.” 
Morceau elegant. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“MEMORIES OF HOME.” 


Romance. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“FRA DIAVOLO.” 
Fantasia on Auber’s Opera. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 


German Volkslicder Aloum, 


DARL ernemsnew 


FORTY SONGS, 
With the Original Words, and an English Version, 
By JOHN OXENFORD. 


Complete, in One Volume, octavo, 6s. net. 

No. OR SINGLY ;— 
1. Sir Ulrich—Herr Ulrich ......00sseseees 
2. The Watchman—W iichterruf 
3. The Switzer Boy—Der Schweitzerbu........... 

. Bavarian Song—Bairisches Volksliedchen . 

6 

7 

8 

9. 


n 


cooo Scoecooc oo cess ooo OSS SSS SSO SOS SS OSOSS: 


. The Three Roses—Die drei Roselein., .. . 
3. Present in thought—Das Gedenken .. 
. The pains of love—Liebesqual 
- Good night—Gute Nacht .... 
. The faithless one—Untreue. 
10. All over—Zu End’ .... 0.0... ees eee ee 
11. A bitter parting—Herber Abschied .. 
12, Absence—Der traurige Bua .. ........eesceeeeeeeees 
13. The lover's flight—Flug der Liebe............45 
14. Happy Days—Gliickliche Zeit........ 6660s. ceseeeee 
15. The Mountain Maiden—Abschied von der Heimath.. 
16. A Song to Spring—Frthlingslied .......... 
17. Constancy—So viel Stern’.. .......... 00 00 00 ce ce cece 
18. Lovers’ Quarrel—Das gestirte Gliick ., 
19. Complaint—Des Miidchens Klage ...... ee. ee ce eee 
20, The coy maiden—Herzig Schatzerl ...........00008 
21. Oft at her cottage door—Hab’ oft die ganze Nacht.... 
22. A Song of the Styrian Alps—Steyermiirker’s Alpenlied 
23. The Sentinel—Treue Soldatenliebe .... ovdeonas 
24. Cradle Song—Wiegenlied .. .........seccecsecsscces 
25. A short farewell—Abschied............0008 
26, Soldier’s love—Soldatenliebe .........+eeceeece sees 
27. My Dearest, my Darling—Mei herzig’s Dierndel .... 
28. A light possession—Leicht Geptick .......... 6.0008 
29. From the Dachstein’s height—Hoch vom Dachstein an 
30. On the Alma—Auf der Alma@ ...... 6. ee cece ee eee ee 
31. The Tirolese and his child—Der Tyroler und sein Kind 
82. Soft gale of the evening—Wilkommen, o seliger Abend 
33. Wandcrer’s Song—Wanderlied ..........00eeceeeee 
34. Lonely—Mutterseelen-allein ........ccereeeeeeeree 
35. Thuringian Volkslied—Thitringisch ........ 6.656065 
36. The Lurley—Loreley .. .. .. 0... ..+ecevsececcccccves 
37. Annie of Tharau—Aennchen von Tharau..... 
38. A Lament—In einem kiihlen Grunde ....... 
39. May Breezes—’S Mailiifterl.............- 
40. Farewell—Lebewohl ........ 


*.* The Separate Songs are Sold at Half-price. 


Lonnon: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
87, Regent-street, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 35, Poultry. 7 
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FOR CONCERT PURPOSES. 


HE OVERTURE to L’ETOILE DU NORD, 

arranged from the full score, for the Organ, with Pedal 

Obbligato. By A. L. Pgace, Organist of Trinity Church, Glas- 
gow. Price 3s. 

London: Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 

HE OVERTURE to GUGLIELMO TELL. 

Price 63. 
London: R. Cocgs & Co., New Burlington-street. 








Composed by Leo Kersuscu, 


WO SONGS—1. THYRSIS, 2. THE WISH— 

for a Soprano or Mezzo-soprano. Also, ‘‘O gentle summer 

rain.” To be had at Messrs. Augener & Co.'s, 86, Newgate- 
street, City. 


THE SULTAN’S MARCH. 


PIECE D'OCCASION. 





BY 


G. ROSSINI. 









SOLO OR DUET FO 8. 


Lonpon : 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Street, W. 





I A FORZA DEL DESTINO. 
4 


By Vero. ‘ 

s. a. 

Quadrilles on Airs from the Opera ............D’Egville 3 0 
Ditto itto cosccccccscscsdullieon 3 0 
La Forza Valsea ......ccscccccccccccccccccessssSullion 4 0 
La Forza Galop ......... seoeeees Jullien 8 0 


Cramer & Co. Limited, ‘201, Regent-street, London, W. 
..* FORZA DEL DESTINO. 
By Vero. 





s. d, 

Fantasia on the Motives from the Opera. For Piano- 
eT ey reer 
Two Fantasias on Airs. For Piano ....... «+++ Rummel 
itto ditto. edb nk he ves+ a0 
Rataplan (Soldiers’ Chorus), Arranged for Piano.... 
Harold Thomas 


La Vivandiere......csccccsesesevecs ar Richards 
Favourite Airs. Arranged for Pianoforte. W. H. Callcott. 
In Three Books .........csscccccccscveceesessCRl 
Ditto ditto Duets 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vexop1. 
All the numbers of the opera. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Verpt. 
Pianoforte Arrangements, Dance Music, &c. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vzrp1. 

“Swierty tHroven tHe Weer,” 28, 6d.; and “Tun 

Marpen’s Prayer,” 38. Vocal adaptations in English from 
favourite airs. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Verp1. 
Pianoforte score, 20s. . 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. — 

For invigorating and enriching the voive, and remevin g 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testunonials received 
trom Grisi, Versiaui, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lezenge. 





To be obtained of all Whelesale and Retail Chemists in 
United Kingdom 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


} * gr mtd yl directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 
the incomparable excellence of his productions, which, for 
Qvauity of Mareriat, Easy Action, and Great DurasiLity 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained, Retail, of every dealer in the World; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, 
John-street, New York, and at 37, Gresechurch-street, London. 








First Prize, Leipsic Conservatorium, 1865. 
| ; ieee C. ALLISON'S New Compositions 
for the Planoforte :— 
Le FantOme, Etude romanesque.......... 38. Od. 
Marathon, Marche victorieuse .......... 48. Od. 
La Fleur de Lis, Valse joyeuse .......... 48. Od. 


London: Avornsr & Co., 86, Newgate-street. 


VOUSDEN’S POPULAR SONGS. 





MAN, KNOW THYSELF. 
CONTENMENT OF MIND. 

I'VE BEEN TO VISIT ERIN’S ISLE. 
THE IRISH JAUNTING CAR, 

THE LITTLE FLOWER. 

FAIRLY REPRESENTED. 


Paice 2s. 6d. Eacu. Post free for Fifteen Stamps. 








CRAMER & CO.,, 
16, pncancrceenaniennnd Dublin, & 201, Regent-street, London. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 





OOD'S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 

Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Dun, T.M. Munir, J. T. 

Sunenne, and H. KE. Dispry. In three volumes, cloth, 21s., or 

the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound morocco, 31s. 6d. 35s. 

The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by Gsornos Farqunar GRAHAME, 
Author of the article ‘‘ Music” in the seventh edition of the 
* Encylopsedia Britannica.” 


THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Groner Farquuar GRAHAME. 


THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. Being the 
os lete Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so arranged as to 
t of their being played in the regular sequences of Reel, 

Fw and Reel. 


N OORE'S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
gee and Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A. 
MACFA 


In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 
each containing Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Song separately, 1s. 


Unamar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


A® AUTUMN LEAF. A beautiful short de- 
oomviive 3 piece for Pianoforte, by Stephen Heller. Just 
published. 2s. 6d. 


Move & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
Just Published. 


Py BENEDICT’S GRAND CONCERTO 
‘OR PIANOFORTE, dedicated by permission to the 
Empress of the French. Price 10s. 6d. 


ULES BENEDICT’S ROSE LEAVES 
e WALTZES, Beautifully Illustrated with a view of “ened 
Hall, dedicated by permission to Lady Stafford. Price 4s 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201 , Regent- street. 


EW AND POPULAR ITALIAN SONGS 
AND DUETS sy GUGLIELMO, 














Sonas, 
Alla mia Maria, ‘Tl cielo e te.” 
Zora, *‘ Canzone del Corsaro.” 
Oh fossi, oh fossi, un Rondine. 
ll primo sorriso. 
Qui sospirando. 
Dusts. 
Vé comé bello il mar. 
Je ne respire que pour aimer. 
2s. 6d. Each. 
The above are amongst the very best ever written by this 
popular composer. 





Cauaman & Co. Limited, 201, » Regabeted. 








LYSSES. The Choruses by Cu. GOUNOD. 
For Voice and Piano. Price Ts. 6d. nett, bound and 
Saeed The drama (as read by Miss Hevenx Faverr) price 
; Reader's copy, large type, 28. 6d. Chorus and orchestral 

i f Country societies supplied. 





| 
SUNG BY ARTHUR LLOYD WITH IMMENSE | 
SUCCESS. 





THE GREAT JAPANESE COMIC SONG, 


POLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA, 


OR 
THE TOP-SPINNER, THE TREACHERY, 
THE TRAGEDY, AND THE TYCOON! 


Price 3s. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


The doleful Historian relateth :— 

How a brave and experienced warrior dwelt within an 
Fastern isle (‘‘and that he's stern I'll show you,” addeth 
the narrator). Hew this leader of his country’s armies 
was called, in the technical phraseology of his fatherland, 
a Two-sworded Man ; and how he was a (too sordid man to gain 
the love of romantic women. How, failing romantics of one 
kind, he took to rum antics of another kind. How he loved an 
evphonous maid, of whose name new fun is made. (The His- 
torian here announceth her patronymic in patter inimic-al to 
gravity.) How her charms attracted numerous suitors and 
numerous hooters—the latter comprising the rivals of her own 
sex. How her beauty was the theme of the Japanese aristocracy, 
comprising the cream of Japan polish. The Tycoon. How 
potent love may even bother a potent ’ate. Sagacious determina- 
tion of the monarch. The Trial! The Top-spinning!! The 
Tremulousness !!! How the lists were raised, and the suitors 
enlisted ; acting manager, Mr. List-on. How Pollee-Wollee- 
Hama was staked (and a first-chop stake too) as the prize to be 
gained by the tip-top Tor-spinner. How the great Two-sworded 
One bore off the palm, and claimed to bear off the hand. How 
the maiden could barely bear the bore. The spinster awarded to 
the spinner. Arrival of a rival. The Treacnery. How the 
Minstrel won the soldier’s bride, and thus became a worrier of 
the warrior. He pleads earnestly—she yields—they fly—but 
no, they are observéd! Yet see—they gain the postern gate— 
the drawbridge is passed—ha ! ha! they’re saved, they're saved ! ! 
Agony and despair of the intended bridegroom. How that de- 
frauded Japanese became a chap uneasy. flow he lacked his 
love, and was thusa Japan lacker. The felldetermination. The 
TRaGEpy. The Happy Despatch! How even this blissful re- 
source was denied him, and how his attempted suicide merely 
brought a sore-side. The melancholy history concludes with a 
tableau of Treachery Triumphant and Valedictory Virtue 
Vigorously Vanquished. 





Now Ready. Price 3s. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 
E C C E H OM INE § 
By an OXFORD DON. 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 


of Greek Jewish Same Spanish and 
Russian | Italian Lati other origins 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Cramer & Co., Nispet & Co., and Hamitton & Co. 


CRAMER & Co.’s PIANETTES. 
HESE favourite Instruments are now in stock 


at the Pianoforte Gallery, 207, Recznt Stree, in the fol- 
lowing variety of case and mounting, viz. :— 





Guincas. 

Tt ABM oe oe 00 00 00 00 00 00 0-00 00 00 cece 23 
In Biack Water . intima Tae 
In Fiegurep Watnvr.. hein te aa ae 
In Rosgewoop ........ eeseeeewaween SIN 
In Pear Trez, TO RESEMBLE | Enont.. eer 
In Rosgwoop, with ALBERT FAL... orerscones Oe 
Ix Burr WALNUT, WITH ALBERT Fatt... icc oe 
Ditto, with Trussgs and SHapgp Enps.......... 88 
Es Possamn Oak, DisTO oocc cs cccecsccccccccccse & 
In MaPLe anv Got, Ausane Faw. anp Taveszs « «465 
In Fieurep Cupar, WITH Do. Do... ....secececeee 45 
In Otive Woop, with Do. Do......cesecceeeeee 45 
Ix Satin Woop anv Goup, with Do. Do. ........ 48 
In ConomManpgt and Gotp, with Do. Do. ........ 50 
In AmBorna AND GOLD, witH Do. Do. ..........+. 62 

{The folding-up keyboard is fitted to any of these 
instruments at an extra charge of Five Guineas. ] 


FOR INDIA, 


Guineas 
In Sorry Manocany, packed in Zinc and Shipped.. 40 
Ditto, with Folding-up Keyboard ..........s0e008 45 


CRAMER and Co. Limrrep have been induced, from the very 
extensive popularity attained by their P1angrrgs, to manufacture 
them in the various styles enumerated above. In addition, the 
ornamentation and patterns of the cases are varied artistically, 
to match the Instruments with suites of furniture, when that is 
desired. Their Piansrrss are without doubt amongst the most 
perfect Instruments in tone, touch, and durability ever made in 
this country; and are all fitted, not with the common, but with 
the improved check, action. ‘Thus CRAMER and Co. are now 
enabled to offer an Instrament, sterling in quality without 
being expensive, and elegant in shape and design, without being 
rococo or unsubstantial. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, by which the term 
of payment for a Pianoforte is extended over Three Years, 
applies to ALL the above MODELS. 


THESE PIANOFORTES may be ORDERED through Country 
Dealers; but if any difficulty be experienced, CRAMER and CO, 
ill forward them direct. 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 207 and 209, Regent-street. 


HE LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY 
Limtrep (Trade-mark ‘“ Dussek & Dussek”). Mant 
factories, 30, Lymg-strert, Camden-road, and at CasTLE-ROAD, 
Kentish Town ; Orricg 1n Lymg-sTREBT. 
The London Pianoforte Company manufacture for the Trade 
and the Profession a great variety of Pianofortes, which they 
send out in the very HIGHEST STATE OF PERFECTION, as 
regards Tone, Touch, and Durability. 
The Instruments manufactured by the Company must be 
ordered through Dealers or Professors, their transactions being 
entirely confined to wholesale trading. 


JUIN GEARY, General Manager 
30, Lyme-street, Camden-road, N. 








LIST OF DEALERS SUPPLIED BY THE 
LONDON PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 








Ashton- Ranier EGN8 00. 0s 2000 ow -¢ Newall. 
Armagh . been anepuedand Lee. 
Belfast. * Tiere & Churchill. 
Birmingham °. wa fana SES . Adams & Beresford. 
SEU inn citaceadimnkiaieeae . J. B. Tolkien. 
is sienna anananadesinatte: os - Wm. Duck. 
MD etitindsanceenneaeds maken ; Milsom & Sons} 
Se ep aye, FX 
Ditto. ibe aigamnces-winberealiaral bag A ee 
BED gavndnie wnisnin. we 06te te enmeeeese se 
Canterbury nincanéntiesaenenemal! ae fa sy 
INE roa i eknaies-a0ite voce . C. Hale & Co. 


de ee. 
er err: fF 
GUI: oncnnteseceesscceitsetis ess Se eee 


reer = —S 
Ce ee eee, 
Mciiticccduinicnnseneceyatedine —s Simpson, & 





Ditto Wnieiee Thomson & Co. 
Edinburgh” oe ohn Purdie. 
Ditto a Paterson & Co. 
Ditto . Wood & Co. 
Eastbourne.. esos ... T. W. Maas. 
~ GLASGOW o.oo ese cece cece ce cesecesece J. Muir Wood & Co , 
FRO a 
PR EN, 
ee. Perr pererer er: 
SND kate sien nkdneens1a4s . J. Wood. 
Leamington seteereeeseecreneeeees ME Mander. 
BIE is sh cee Roneen san eewiae J. Fred Clarke. 


Liverpool ceteecseeeceesasce sees Ble & Son. 
DEO oc voce ee00ce cc 000s ce-vccenece Co Mena a Oe. 
Pe ere 
DD. 00.0046. 00:00-.00:00000000 0000cce6 a i 

Manchester ch nnies'ka peice ta'ssreoae coon MMOS AA 








BOD 00 00 00,00 40. 00:00. 00 00 00 00:40.00:00 ae Me 4 

DUO 0 co cece ccccccccccccccccccss James Turner, e 

BID ssa 00:60 60 00060000 66 00.04.0000 Ee % 
Neweastle ..cccecesscoee «+++ Nicholson & Son, , 
Plymouth .. Mrs. Rowe. f 
heading .... .. Miss Binfield. f 
Stourbridge coeees . H. Simms. y 
Sunderland 2. oo ve v0 oe cece cece cevece Cod. Vincent, 
— . a) "peed = = I. Sharland 4 
Upper Norw ore an 

“Crystal Palace ee ccccccece sid Berenger & Sons. 4 





HERR REICHARDT’S 
NEW SONG, 
“T LONG FOR THE 
VIOLET OF SPRING.” 


A most sweet and graceful melody.— Brighton 
Gazette. 


7S ee 





Price Four Shillings. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Recenr Srrzer. 





Just Published. 


SONATA CONCERTANTE 


FOR 


PIANO AND VIOLIN, 


JULES BENEDICT. 





Price 10s. 6d. 





Lonpon: 
CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





GRETTON’ =. MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
e TOCCATA. 3s. 








London; Cramzn axp Co, Limited, 201, Regeut-atreet, W. 


(The largest in Eurape.) 


CRAMER & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 
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ORPHANS. 





See! dear sister, mine! there’s a ship in the sky 
With hull of dark clouds and a bright silver 
deck! 
How nice it must be, sailing up there so high, 
And gazing deep down on this earth, 
speck ! 
I marvel if angels yon light rudder hold, 
And steer its smooth course to some haven of 
love ; 
Those sails seem all woven of radiance and gold, 
Spun out of the sunbeams that shine so above. 


like a 


It enters my mind like a beautiful dream, 
Perhaps, in yon barque, where good angels preside, 
Our dear mother glides, while her soft eyes still 
beam 
As fondly on us as they did when she died. 
We were weeping just now by the side of her grave: 
The prayer that I said, as we knelt hand in hand, 
Seem’d to melt into air, like the sigh of a wave, 
Which, softer than music, floats over the sand. 


The ship, see! is fading, as loth to depart 
Like her, from our sight, who to heaven is fled; 
Tho’ sometimes I feel she still lives in my heart, 
And talks to me there, tho’ it tells me she’s dead. 
She taught us that Gop was a merciful Gon, 
So, perhaps, some blue day in her cloudship she'll 
come, 
Commissioned by Him, from her blessed abode, 
And waft us away to her Paradise home. 


Epwarp FirzBauu. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The New Theatre Royal, Leeds, is rapidly 
approaching completion, and will, we understand, 
be opened in September next by Mr. John Cole- 
man, the sole proprietor and manager, with a 
talented and efficient company. 

Mr. Calvert, who is about to retire from the 
management of the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, 
on Monday, the 24th inst., presented his musical 
director, Mr. Edward Williams, with a very 
beautiful gold-mounted biton, as a mark of 
personal regard, and also as an acknowledgment 
of the important services rendered to the Theatre 
by Mr. Williams during Mr. Calvert’s manage- 
ment. 





At the Theatre Royal, Swansea, on Monday 
the celebrated French tragedienne Mdlle. 
Beatrice, made her first appearance in the his- 
torical drama of ‘ Mary Stuart.’ Of her assumption 
of the character it is impossible to speak in terms 
too flattering; her elocution (though slightly 
touched with the French accent) was perfect, and 
her rendering of the pathetic parts was such as to 
bring tears into the eyes of many of the audience. 
At the end of the second act and at the conclu- 
sion of the piece she was compelled to appear 
before the curtain. She was well supported by 
Miss M. Montague as Queen Elizabeth, and Mr. 
Noel Austin as Burleigh, Mr. Clifton as the Earl 
of Leicester, Mr. Clement as Mortimer, and Mr. O 
Cromwell as Earl of Shrewsbury. It was followed 
by the Ballet d’Action, of “The Spirit of the 
Harem;” and concluded with the farce of “A 
Cup of Tea,” in which Mdlle. Beatrice appeared, 
showing herself equally at home in the lighter 
walks of the drama. Mr. Clements made a first 
class Sir Charles, and Mr. J. Harvey a highly 
amusing Scroggins. Mr. W. E. Travers made the 
best of the small part of Joseph. 





At the Theatre Royal, Manchester, Mr. Chas. 
Reade’s new drama “ Griffith Gaunt,” adapted from 
his novel of that name, was produced on Monday 
last. ‘This drama is not at all of the sensational 
genus, in fact nearly all the incidents, and they 
ure varied and stirring, turn on the repeated 
attacks of the green-eyed monster Jealousy upon 


and insufficient work for a house of the magnitude 


attract as large audiences as it is possible to do in 
the present bright summer weather. Mr. Henry 
Sinclair and Miss Avonia Jones are specially 
retained for the Gaunts, man and wife, both 
personations being excellent. Miss Sarah Lewis 
as Caroline Ryder, Miss Marie Henderson as 
Mercy, and Mr. Geo. Rignold as Leicester are also 
deserving of praise. The author was loudly 
called for at the end of the drama, and Mr. Reade 
stepping before the curtain gracefully bowed his 
thanks. “ Flying Scud” is running at the Prince’s 
Theatre and drawing good houses. All the inci- 
dents relative to racing events are quickly caught 
up, and loudly applauded, the sporting community 
here being a large one. The drama is very far 
from being one of Mr. Boucicault’s best, but its 
peculiar fitness for that locality must insure it a 
long and brilliant success. 








THE OPERA. 





On Saturday “ Crispino e la Comare,” that light 


of Covent Garden, was produced with little good 
effect. Tho Cobbler is confided to Sig. Ciampi—a 
poor substitute for Ronconi; the Doctor Miro- 
bolano to Sig. Tagliafieo; and Mdlle. Patti sustains 
the part of Annetta. The last artist was thoroughly 
successful in displaying how much rapid vocalisation 
and charming execution could do towards bolstering 
up thin music. Her vivacity and brilliancy were 
beyond praise. The Riccis’ piece might have a 
better chance at an Operetta House—were such a 
thing known in London. On the stage of Covent 
Garden it is overweighted—by auditorium, and 
mounting, and orchestra. A little farce is lost on 
that great space, and crushed by a big band. ‘ Cris- 
pino e la Comare”’ is a musical farce with a little 
ghastly moral in it. 

On Monday ‘ La Favorita” was repeated, Malle. 
Lucca in the part of Leonora. As a whole this is 
one of Mdlle. Lucca’s best performances. The 
music lies well for her register, which is strongest in 
the middle notes—full and powerful. Her con- 
ception of Leonora is highly poetic, and in the dying 
scene marked with intensity and expression. In no 
other part too is Sig. Mario more graceful, natural 
and finished than in that of Ferdinando. His 
acting alone, without the aid of a once irreproach- 
able, still admirable voice, would make the part. 
Baldassare, tthe monk, falls into the hands of a 
highly competent artist, Sig. Bagagiolo, a singer 
whose Inquisitor in ** Don Carlos” excited much 
attention. As a spectacle, ‘La Favorita” is ex- 
tremely effective. 

‘La Sonnambula” on Tuesday, * Don Carlos” on 
Thursday, and “‘ Don Giovanni” on Friday, have 
filled up the week. The ‘Romeo and Juliet” of 
Gounod is being actively rehearsed, and we may 
look for its speedy production. 

At Her Majesty’s we have had “La Forza” 
repeated, the ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Oberon.” Mr. Maple- 
son announces his intention of bringing Mdlles. 
Tietjens and Nilsson in conjunction; they will 
appear together in one opera. 





CONCERTS. 





A model ballad concert in point of merit, and 
certainly the most successful one of the season as 
regards attendance and enthusiasm, was that 
given by Mr. Sims Reeves on Monday at Exeter 
Hall. By himself assuming the reins of an under- 
taking like this, Mr. Reeves overrides his com- 
petitors. That he had well calculated on the 
support which the public were likely to afford so 
popular a favourite was proved by the result. 
The doors of Exeter Hall were besieged; the 
auditorium was soon crowded to overflow; and 
hundreds had to leave the doors unable to obtain 
admission. The program of this concert originally 
stood as follows :— 


Glee—“ Hark ! Apollo strikes the lyre” ......Sir H. Bishop. 
Miss Anna ome i Lucy Franklein, and 











the hero Grifith Gaunt. The piece obtained a 





| 
perfect and legitimate success, and will no doubt | A® 


* Hark, hark, ye soldiers” Castle of Aymon) Balfe. 
Mr. W. H. Weiss 
Scotch Air— And ye shall walk in silk attire 
Miss Louisa Pyne. 
Air—‘‘ Water parted from the sea” ( Artaverxes) Dr. Arne, 
Mr, Sims Reeves, 


”., National, 


Air— 
“In infancy our hopes and fears” (Artaxerxes) Dr. Arne. 
an Mdme. Patey-Whytock. 

ir 


* ‘Ifo’ er the cruel tyrant Love ” ( on ae 
iss Anna Jewell 
Pianoforte Solo—“ Ballad Fantasia” on the 
English Airs sung by Mr. Sims Reeves *} Lindsay Sloper. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
Ballad—“ Sunshine and Shade” (Rival Beauties) Randegger. 
Mr. W. if ‘Cummings. 


Dr. Arne. 


Cavatina— 
** Deep in a forest dell” (Mountain Sylph).. 


Miss Edith W — 
Song—“ The Sea” .... . 


Barnett. 


one .. Neukomm, 
"Mr. Pp: utey. 
Song—“ Rest, warrior, rest '’ (Royal Oak)...... Michael Kelly. 
Miss Lucy Franklein. 
Duet—*‘' A lowly cot” -Sir H. Bishop. 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Duet—“‘ List, dearest, list” (Keolanthé).. -Balfe. 
Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. W. il. Cummings. 
Song—‘‘ When night is darkest” .. . .E. Land, 
Mdme. Patey-Whytock, accompanied by ‘the Composer, 
Song—“ Love has Eyes”’ (The Farmer's Wife) ..Sir H. Bishop. 

Miss Louisa Pyne. 
(Castle of Andalusia)...... Shield. 

Mr. Weiss. 

Song—‘‘ If the heart of aman” (Beggar's Opera) Traditional, 


Ir. Sims Reeves. 
Welsh Melodies.. re 
(a) “W ate hing the Ww heat ” 
(b) “David of the White Rock”’ 
(c) ‘* March of the Men of Harlech” 
Harp, Mr. John Thomas. 
Song—‘‘ My home in Cloudland” (Bride of Song) Benedict, 
Miss Anna Jewell. 
Harp accompaniment, Mr. John Thomas. 
Trio— Hark! ’tis the Indian drum” (Cortez)... Sir H. Bishop. 
Miss Anna Jewell. Mr. anes ie and Mr. Patey. 
Song—“ Bay of Biscay” .. Davy. 
Mr. ‘Sims Reeves. 
Welsh Air—‘‘ The Blackbird ” 
Miss Edith W ynne. 


Song—‘‘ The Wolf” 


.. Thomas, 


++ ++National, 


Harp.. ..Mr. John Thomas. 
Song—*‘ On by the Spur of valour goaded” .... Shield. 
Mr. J. G. Patey. 
Glee—‘‘ Good night ! good rest”’ .. Dr. Arne and Sir H. Bishop, 


Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey- -Whytock, Mr. Cummings, 
and Mr. J. G. Patey. 


From some mysterious cause, however, Miss 
Louisa Pyne did not fulfil her engagement. Ina 
less strong force than that on the platform this 
defection might have been felt. As it was, Miss 
Pyne’s aid was not missed ; for Miss Edith Wynne 
undertook the song ‘“ Love has eyes,” which she 
interpreted in such a manner as to call down 
overwhelming applause. Miss Jewell aided Mr. 
Reeves in the duet with equally good result ; and 
in the third place where Miss Pyne’s name stood, 
Mr. Reeves sang “ My pretty Jane” in a way 
and with an effect that belong to him alone. 
There were no less than ten encores called for 
throughout the evening. To notice in detail the 
points of excellence with which the execution 
abounded would be impossible, but we cannot 
resist indicating the very favourable reception 
given to “ My Home in Cloudland,” sung by Miss 
Anna Jewell. The success attained by this con- 
cert is of a kind to warrant its repetition. Ata 
time when spurious ballads are manufactured by 
the gross, it is cheering to find a stand made by 
a legitimate artist on the vantage ground of the old 
school. At this concert the program was all good, 
its worth unalloyed. We hope to witness at a 
repetition of the enterprise as much success as 
attended it on Monday night. 

The eighth and last concert of the Musical 
Union, took place on Tuesday last. The increased 
interest of the public to hear Rubinstein, and the 
ample bill of fare supplied for this grand matinée 
brought to St. James’s Hall nearly a thousand 
amateurs. The two pieces of resistance, .the 
septets, were enough to form a perfect concert of 
themselves, besides the solos and songs added by 
M. Lefort. 


Septet. Eflat. Op. 
Adagio Cantal abile 


PROGRAM. 
20. Introduction and Allegro ; 
— and Trio ; ‘Andante 





and Finale. sike ch enoneceneses Beethoven, 
Fi VOM 0c 00 00cnescccsnces c0ss0nessaesenece Gounod, 
Grand Septet. Dminor, Op. 74. Pianoforte, Flute, 

Oboe, Horn, Viola, Violoncello, and U. Bass.. ‘ ” Hummel. 
Quartet. B flat. Op. 130 (selection), Presto ; Alla 

Danza Tedesca ; Cavatina ; Finale. . +++ Beethoven, 
Romance (Chanson a’ Amour). > . Membrée. 
Svlo, Violin (Bohémienne),......... - «+ Vieuxrtempa, 
Solos. (Various.) Pianoforte..........ceeesseeee Rubwistein. 


Executants :—lst Violin, M. Vieuxtemps; 2nd 
Violin, Herr Ries; Viola, Herr Goffrie; Violoncello, 





. H. Weiss. 
Harp, Mr. J. aan Pianoforte, Mr. E. Land. 


M. Jacquard ; Flute, Mr. R. 8. Pratten; Clarinet, 
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Mr. Lazarus; Horn, Mr. C. Harper; Oboe, M. | 
Jarret; Bassoon, Mr. Hutchins; C.-Bass, Mr. | 
Howell; Pianoforte, M. Antoine Rubinstein; | 
Vocalist, Mr. Jules Lefort; Accompanyist, Herr W. | 


Ganz. The concerted music was played in a fault- | 


less manner and gave universal satisfaction. M. 
Lefort sang with great earnestness and effect, and 
very agreeably varied the entertainment. Vieux- 
temps gave his original and new solo, accompanied 
by his wife, in first-rate style, and was greatly 
applauded, Of Rubinstein’s playing of the Septet 
of Hummel words fail us to give an adequate 
description; the power, delicacy, taste, and ex- 
pression of his wonderful execution surpassed all 
the pianoforte playing of Hummel’s chef d'wuvre 
we ever heard. The enthusiastic applause with 
which each movement was received testified 
the emotion created by this grand pianist. An 
attempt was made to encore the andante and varia- 
tions, and at the end of the finale, there was 
a burst, a cheer of approbation, from all parts of 
the hall. ‘The pace with which he took this 
finale, with its octaves given, at times, con tutta 
forza, and occasionally with lightness and delicacy, 
and the emphasis of his accents, so rhythmically 
truthful and effective, will not easily be forgotten 
by those present. If aught were more surprising 
in this day’s performance of Rubinstein, we ought 
to particularise his poetical and passionate ren- 
dering of Schubert’s Erl-Kinig, transcribed by 
Liszt. The oftener this grand pianist is heard 
the more firmly does he seize hold of public favor, 
and the profession are equally enthusiastic in 
their admiration of his marvellous talent. Mr. 
Ella has been very fortunate in persuading Ru- 
binstein to return again to England, and we trust 
that his visits will become less few and far 
between. Such an ovation to a great artist was 
never witnessed as he has received from the 
membeys of this aristocratic society, and at the 
end of his brilliant waltz he was surrounded and 
complimented in the most flattering manner. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. John Parry, Mr. German 
Reed, George Eliot (the novelist) and upwards of 
sixty pianists, foreign and native, were among 
those present attracted by the fame of the Rus- 
sian pianist. ‘The chairman of the committee, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. Clerk, Bt., came purposely 
from Paris to be present at this matinée. 

Herr Shachner’s lingering oratorio, ‘ Israel's 
Return from Babylon,” for the third time enjoyed 
a favourable chance on Wednesday, when it was 
performed under exceptional circumstances, at 
Exeter Hall: the occasion being a benefit for the 
Houses of Relief for Children with Diseases of 
the joints, and the singers including a Duchess 
and the wife of a Bishop. Herr Shachner has 
twice had his opera produced on_ previous 
occasions: once at Exeter Hall under Mr. Mellon’s 
direction, once at the Worcester Festival of 1863. 
On neither occasion did it attain any wide popu- 
larity—perhaps because its composer did not allow 
it athoroughly fairchance. Herr Shachner’s work 
is not without much merit, but Herr Schachner 
himself would seem to have a habit of alien- 
ating his friends and admirers. ‘The fault or 
misfortune is borne by the oratorio; for this 
species of temperament stands in the way of 
“Israel's Return” being more frequently pro- 
duced. As regards the execution on Wednesday 
we have only praise to record. The Duchess of 
Newcastle is possessed of a sweet voice, perfect 
knowledge of tune, and a capacity for expression. 
Mrs. Ellicott’s voice is stronger than her Grace's, 
and her powerful interpretation in the Cavatina, 
‘Come not O Lord,” was deeply recognised. ‘The 
Duchess of Newcastle enjoyed several encores. 
The other principals were Miss Palmer, Mr. Tom 
Hohler, Mr. C. Lyall, and Sig. Foli, who sang 
their best. The composer of the work conducted. 
The attendance was very great: the mere attrac- 
tion of the two noble ladies’ appearance insured 
that: and we have no doubt the charity will 
benefit largely. 

Mr. Aptommas gave the second of two harp re- 
citals at Nottingham Place on Thursday. His 








execution included Beethoven's “ Moonlight So- 
nata,”’ Chopin’s ‘ Marche Fundbre,” Alvars’ 
“ Montecchi Fantasia,” and Aptommas’ “ Car- 
nival de Venise,”’ “'Tarentelle,” “ Irish Melodies,” 
and “ Welsh Airs,” all of which he interpreted 
with his accustomed facility and success. 





THE THEATRES. 





‘* Les Idées de Madame Aubray,”’ the latest pro- 
duction of M. Alexandre Dumas fils, is a comedy 
to which we directed attention upon its recent 
production in Paris. It deals largely with those 
subjects which by tacit consent are avoided as 
much as possible in all English society exclusive 
of certain scandalous coteries, but which make up 
most of the modern French dramas. Madame 
Aubray is a good-natured, benevolent middle-aged 
lady with a capacity for admitting all sorts of 
moral offenders to her bosom, for it is one of her 
special theories or idées that the cast-away is 
more sinned against than sinning. ‘The wander- 
ing sheep is an object of special interest to her; 
and with these ideas she has inoculated her son 
Camille. In the Aubray household is a young lady 
of model virtue—a girl of such amazing simplicity 
and naiveté that she reminds one of the ingénue 
who was of an ‘‘innocence pareille” as to imagine 
“que les enfants se font par Voreille.” This damsel, 
who by the way is the daughter of an erring wife, 
and, as such, specially dear to Madame Aubray, the 
good lady would fain have her son espouse. 
Another of her protégées is one Jeannine, a young 
lady of model frailty, who has not conceived the 
marriage service to be the necessary prelude to 
the pleasures of maternity. Of course Madame 
Aubray takes so interesting a case as this 
under her wing immediately, and endea- 
vours to palm her off on a gay young 
bachelor friend, who, however, manifests a 
prejudiced partiality for an unstained wife; and 
all the sophistries used by Madame Aubray to 
induce the young man to marry Jeannine revert 
with poetical justice to her own confusion when 
she finds out that her own dear son, filled as his 
head is with the Aubrayian theories, has fallen in 
love with the Magdalene, and desires her in 
marriage. This is a blow to Madame Aubray’s 
ethical system, but philosophy triumphs over 
maternal prejudice, and after a short struggle she 
gracefully yields, and as Magdalene becomes her 
daughter-in-law, Madame Aubray finds herself a 
ready made grandmamma. The play is by no 
means savoury in idea, nor is the dialogue over- 
delicate. Points which if delivered in the ver- 


jnacular, would inevitably shock the proverbial 


“young person,” and harrow the feelings of the 
Lord Chamberlain, are heard complacently, 
wrapped in their foreign garb. Naughty words 
lose their naughtiness when translated. As for 
the acting at the St. James’s, we may note that 
M. Ravel in the part of Barantin, the father of 
the model virtue and proprietor of the peccant 
wife, is a vivacious old man who has to encounter 
Madame Aubray in windy arguments on the means 
of patching up the shattered Seventh Command- 
ment. Mdlle. Brunet as Madame Aubray presents 
us with a painstaking impersonation—too young 
by a score of years, but that is due to the sensi- 
tiveness of the woman—especially the French- 
woman—who shrinks from ‘‘ making up” older 
than she is. Mdlle. Deschamps is evidently 
possessed of sympathy with tho part of Jeannine, 
which she acts charmingly. The same manner 
pervades the audience which we noticed last week. 
As unseemly things excite no blush in their native 
tongue, so the mildest witticism occasions up- 
roarious laughter, because it is in French. Even 
Royalty does not disdain to shake its sides at 
jokes, which in the commoner tongue would 
eitber raise a passing smile, or—in darker cases— 
be wet with reproachful silence. 

An exceptional soirée was given at the Strand 
Theatre on Saturday, for the benefit of Mrs. 
Swanborough—namely a performance of the bur- 


lesque of “ Ivanhoe,” filled by Marquis Townshend, 
Lord Arthur Pelham Clinton, Mr. R. R. Maitland, 
Mr. J. G. Bowles, Mr. O. Younghusband, Mr. H. 
Kent, and Mr. W. L. Maitland, and supported by 
the ladies of the company. Once in a way itis 
interesting to witness the efforts of an English 
marquis to master the difficulties of burlesque 
lines; but it is a spectacle that we do not care to 
see repeated. Benefit performances are exempt 
from criticism; and we are glad to observe that 
Mrs. Swanborough’s aristocratic friends hold her 
in such esteem as even to sacrifice for her sake 
something of their personal dignity. Only the 
self-immolation should not be too frequently 
undergone, or it will lose its foree. Onthe results 
of this specific performance the manageress is to 
be congratulated; the house was full, for the 
attraction was happily unique. 








FRANCE, 





Paris, July 4th. 

No more brilliant sight can be imagined than, was 
presented on Monday during the distribution of 
prizes at the Exhibition. The tiers on tiers of 
galleries which had been raised all round the quad- 
rangle were filled with ladies in evening dress, and 
men in all the variety of uniform and costume which 
the fashion, folly, and vanity of mankind can devise. 
The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, with the 
Sheriffs and Aldermen, were among the earliest 
arrivals, and their entrée made some sensation; then 
came the Pacha of Egypt, and then ambassadors, 
generals, &c., without end. The Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Cambridge preceded the Sultan, 
who, in his turn, came before the Emperor and 
Empress. The Commander of the Faithful was of 
course the observed of all observers; he is a very 
thick-set, powerful man, with beetling brows, and a 
huge bushy beard, rather below the middle height. 
It is impossible to look at him in his modernised 
toggery without regretting that the flowing robes of 
the East should be a thing of the past. As soon as 
the Emperor arrived the proceedings of the day com- 
menced by the performance of Rossini’s hymn to 
the Emperor. Considering that the immortal “ Bar- 
biere’”’ was written in 1820, it is a great tour de 
force of the maestro to be able to write anything 
nearly half a century later. But I think that, un- 
like port-wine, composers do not improve with age. 

But when the ‘Hymn to the Emperor,” was 
begun, it enchained all attention, except in so far 
as the group on the throne floor under the crimson 
canopy, if I may so describe it, was incessantly 
scanned. In the rear of the three Imperial chairs 
sat the Prince of Wales, Prince Napoleon, the Prince 
of Prussia, the Heir Apparent of Italy and his 
brother, the Prince Imperial, the Princess Clotilde, 
and a whole rank of other princely individuals, in 
brilliant uniforms or in the most fairy-like of even- 
ing dresses—none more fairy-like than that of the 
Empress, snow-white and snow-sparkling. As to 
the resplendent crowd beyond, its individualities were 
lost in the press and throng. I should say there 
were a hundred and fifty persons—a full court, 
indeed—on that exalted platform. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that the effect became after awhile 
almost too dazzling to be contemplated steadily. 
Meanwhile the hymn was sung with splendid force, 
and the magnificent choruses, of which the words 


were quite as florid as the music, though far less . 


powerful, rang through the great building in its 
every part gloriously. The ‘‘ Hymn,” of course, is 
a piece of—I will not say, adulation. The Emperor 
is invoked as the ‘‘ Tutelary God of the French 
people ;” he is offered their ‘‘ prayer” directly, and 
the hymn winds up thus :— 
““O Providence, 

Notre esperance 

Garde la France 

Protege nous! 

Saint Patrie, 

Arts, industrie, 

A ton genie 

Tout rend honneur 

Pour sa grandeur, 





Pour sa bonheur ; 
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Veille, Seigneur, 
Sur l’Empereur, 
France! a son regne! honneur!" 

The conclusion of the performance, no matter 
what the verses may have been, was of thrilling 
power and beauty, and so inspired the prodigious 
audience that the compilers of the official program 
might have safely left.out their original injunction, 
«* A general cry of ‘ Vive L’Empereur !’ three times 
repeated.” Then the program goes on to command, 
‘* The cannon are to thunder, the bells to ring; the 
drums are to beat to arms.” 








GERMANY. 
Lerpsic, June 10th. 

If a person would see a drama in its best dress, 
writes a correspondent, and learn to what a state 
of perfection the theatre can be brought by wise 
management and a correct appreciation by the 
people whom it should instruct and amuse, he 
must come to Germany. That there is a great 
deal of licentiousness connected with the French 
stage, Ido not deny, but it is of the licentious- 
ness that foreigners chiefly hear. It is easier for a 
correspondent to exercise his wit in a description 
of Cora Pearl than in criticising a good comedy. 
France thinks as a rule more of her literary men, 
and honours them more than any other country, 
and while the plays of Scribe, Girardin and 
Sardou are extant, good comedy will not go begging 
in the chief theatres. Moreover the immorality 
of which we hear so much springs from the people, 
not from the stage. The stage is not a leader, 
buta mirror which faithfully reflects the society 
of the day. Those who denounce it so per- 
severingly as a sure path to destruction and a 
snare and pitfall in the way of the virtuous, 
might employ some of their wasted breath in re- 
claiming the people who force it to the position 
which it at times dishonorably occupies. 

As soon asone enters Germany he perceives a 
change. He is surprised at finding an opera 
company in every town which boasts fifteen thou- 
sand people. He will find great actors very rare, 
butthestockcompanies most excellent. Through- 
out the year the drama and opera alternate, both 
companies occupying the same stage, each playing 
three or four times aweek, Let us commence with 
the opera. In Berlin and Vienna one can hear one 
hundred and thirty to forty operas a year by the 
finest singers in the world and unequalled 
orchestras; operas never sung and rarely heard 
of out of Germany are found in the repertory, and 
the companies are so immense that an opera is 
rarely repeated so often as in our little represen- 
tation of two weeks or a month’s duration. The 
two finest tenors in the world are now engaged in 
Berlin—Wachtel and Niemann, and, for Germany, 
receive tremendous salaries. Niemann is bound 
by contract to sing four months during each year, 
for which he receives six thousand thalers, and is 
allowed to pass the remaining eight months in 
singing as ‘‘Gastspieler,” or as we term it, in 
‘“‘ starring.” 

A most admirable system prevails in Germany 
of pensioning aged actors and opera singers, pro- 
vided they keep to their contracts and remain as 
supports of single theatres. For example, Nie- 
mann, when no longer fit for singing, will receive 
& pension varying with his length of service, but 
amply sufficient to support him and enable him to 
end his life in comfort. Nearly every theatre 
throughout Germany has this provision, and it 
obviates in a great measure the necessity of pay- 
ing enormous salaries, as an actor, if faithful, will 
never be left a beggar when the public is satiated 
with him. The condition of their remaining by 
one theatre is of course necessary, but the 
tediousness of such an arrangement is relieved by 
the months (three or more each year) when the 
actor or singer travels about as ‘‘ Gastspieler.” 

It would at first seem impossible that enough 
first class singers could be found to supply the 


music is so extensively cultivated and the twelve 
musical conservatories so rich in pupils of talent 
that the demand is supplied, and in no meagre 
way. The orchestra, chorus and ballet, are almost 
certain to be well trained and efficient in any 
German opera, and this is something to be proud 
of when a repertory of thirty different operas is 
given in five months, as is the case in this city. 
Also, if you are in some insignificant city where 
permanent singers cannot be obtained, you will be 
sure of hearing some of the finest talent in the 
country once at least during the year by means of 
this propensity to “star” it, and such towns are 
always on the look out for singers of promise 
from the conservatories, whom they can keep to 
themselves a little while, until their fame spreads 
and they leave for glory and a large salary. 

There is the same variety in the theatrical de- 
partment as in that of the opera. A great part 
of German play-houses are taken by subscribers, 
and the plays therefore must be constantly 
changed. These subscriptions are in the highest 
degree convenient, as one can pay for one, two or 
four representations a week as he pleases, and 
obtain his ticket at the same rate as if he sub- 
scribed for each night of the year. For example, 
I bought a ticket last fall which entitles me to a 
seat every third representation, whatever it may 
be. I have gone very regularly for five months 
for the sake of learning the language quickly as 
well as for amusement, and during five months 
have witnessed only two operas and three theatrical 
representations a second time. I admit that in 
remaining another year I should notice a great 
deal of repetition; but if the pieces are good, 
which is the case here, this is to be desired. As I 
said before, there are few actors who can compare 
with Sothern, Mathews or Kean, but too often 
one of these actors is supported at home with a 
company so miserable that it requires all their 
genius to prevent the play from falling lifeless 
upon the stage. Here, when ‘“ Hamlet” is acted, 
the hero is not first class, but his supporters, even 
Rosencrantz and the second gravedigger, are per- 
fect, and there is consequently a consistency and 
solidity about the play which more than makes 
up for the deficiency of Hamlet himself. The 
Germans require this; the journalist thinks it his 
duty to correct in his daily critique the humble 
members no less than the chief performers. 

The plays themselves are remarkably good, 
most of them native; but once a week one hears 
a translation from the English or French. Ihave 
only seen four broad. farces during my stay in this 
city or in Dresden, and the only thing approaching 
a spectacle was a magic fountain upon the stage, 
upon which parti-coloured light was thrown from 
an electric lamp. The prices are very low and 
the accommodations excellent. The audiences as 
a rule are dressed as with us, neither more or less, 
and seated as in our theatres, with but few.private 
boxes. A stranger would doubtless think them 
very stingy of their applause, and indeed that 
enthusiasm which takes our theatres by storm is 
hardly ever seen here. No singer when encored 
repeats the aria as with us, but bows merely, and 
often when an actor receives an encore after 
fainting or killing himself, the curtain on rising 
discovers him in the same position in which he 
was last seen, and the audience is relieved from 
seeing a dead hero jump up and bow. 

This observance of common sense rules, the 
excellence of the plays and actors in Germany, is 
owing to the interest taken in such matters by 
the people. The theatre is either the property of 
the city or partly endowed by the Duke or King 
in whose dominions it is. As the actors are paid 
from the State or city, it behoves the people to 
see that they are good, and that the theatres 
themselves are as perfect as possible. As they 
support them they deserve to find therein good 
entertainment, and gentlemen of talent and ex- 


mans go to the opera and theatre as to a musical 


concert or gallery of paintings, to gratify a re- 
fined and educated taste. 





CHATTERTON v. REEVES. 





The action which we alluded to last week, 
brought by Mr. Chatterton the lessee of Drury- 
lane against Mr, Sims Reeves for breach of an 
engagement, was heard on Thursday last week in 
the Court of Common Pleas before the Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill and a special jury. A number of 
gentlemen connected with the theatrical pro- 
fession were in court during the proceedings, and 
among them were Mr. Phelps, Mr. W. Harrison, 
Mr. Bb. Webster, Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Stirling, 
Madame Jullien, and Mr. Mapleson. 

Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, who opened the case 
for the plaintiff, stated the circumstances under 
which the alleged breach of engagement hap- 
pened. Some time in December last an agree- 
ment was entered into by which Mr. Sims 
Reeves agreed, for a remuneration of forty 
guineas a night, for twelve nights to sing in 
the melodramatic opera of “ Rob Roy,” and to 
play the part of Mr. Francis Osbaldistone, which 
was one of the principal drawing characters of 
the piece. Mr. Sims Reeves was desirous thag 
when he should appear at Drury-lane for the first 
time he should appear with other eminent per- 
formers, and he suggested that Mr. Phelps should 
play a part, and it was agreed to at once that 
Mr. Phelps should be applied to. There then 
came the question who should be the young lady 
who should play Diana Vernon, and some effort 
was made to obtain the services of Miss Louisa 
Pyne, but this turned out to be ineffectual. Mr. 
Sims Reeves then suggested Miss Cross, who had 
been in the habit of playing at Newcastle, and 
who was an extremely accomplished singer, but 
not known upon the London boards. Mr. Chat- 
terton at once obtained the services of this young 
lady for no other purpose than to play with Mr. 
Sims Reeves in “Rob Roy,’’ and he made general 
arrangements for bringing out the piece, without 
any saving of expense. ‘The agreement was that 
the piece should-come out on Saturday, the 16th 
March, and everything was prepared for that day. 
Shortly before the 16th, however, a telegram ar- 
rived, which created great consternation at Drury- 
lane, for it stated that Mr. Sims Reeves was afllict- 
ed with a cold, and the following day a letter 
came from Mrs. Reeves, who appeared to have 
conducted much of the correspondence, announcing 
the state of her husband’s health to be such that 
it was quite out of the question that he should 
appear on the following Saturday. Drury-lane 
was in a consternation, and Madame Jullien, who 
conducted a good deal of the business at Drury- 
lane, went to Liverpool, and found that, notwith- 
standing the serious nature of his cold, he could 
sing some of his songs that night, though another 
gentleman sang the remainder, and that the alarm 
of Mr. Sims Reeves in reference to the following 
Saturday did not apply to the evening at Liver- 
pool. Madame Jullien had a correspondence with 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and said, ‘‘We will put your 
appearance off, and make an excuse for your non- 
appearance.” Mr. Sims Reeves said, “ Don’t let 
it appear in the papersthat I am ill; ” and the 
jury of course knew that making an excuse on 
that ground wasto tell everybody that he was 
unfit to take an engagement elsewhere. It did 
not do for such gentlemen to advertise themselves 
ill when they wanted to make engagements. Mr. 
Chatterton, therefore, put forward an excuse 
about the rehearsals not being complete, and 
said that the production of the piece would be 
postponed until the following Saturday. Mr. 
Chatterton thus took the entire blame = him- 
self, before the public, at the express desire of 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and accordingly the production 
of the piece was postponed iintil the following 
Saturday, the 23rd. Previously to the 23rd, how- 
ever, there was _a letter from Mrs. Reeves, saying 
that Mr. Reeves could not sing on the following 
Saturday. In this position Mr. Chatterton felt 
that he could not put off the piece longer, and, 
indeed, he had nothing else to put upon the stage, 
and, therefore, he arranged to bring out the piece 
on that day ; and he also arranged with Mr. 
Harrison to play Francis Osbaldistone for the first 
Saturday, and he put off the appearance of Mr. 
Sims Reeves in that character until he should be 
better in health. Mr. Sims Reeves, however, said 





perience are always appointed to the manage- 
ment; those having direction of the Dresden and | 





theatres of Germany, so numerous are they, but 





that he should decline to appear in the part if 
any other gentleman should first appear in it. 
Mr, Chatterton felt bound to bring out the piece 


Leipsic theatres are noblemen. Though of course | on the following Saturday, the 23rd, and he did 
there are exceptions to this, yet, as a rule, Ger-\so, and Mr. Harrieon played Francis Ostaldis- 
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tone. A great deal of correspondence liad passed | at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, and therefore 


in reference to the matter, but there was one 
letter upon which the plaintiff would rely as show- 
ing the breach of the agreement, and though it 
bore no date he should show that it was written 
on the 23rd March. It was in these terms :— 

“My dear Sir,—No one can regret the disap- 
pointment caused by my indisposition more than 
myself. Had I remained in Liverpool over the 
Monday, instead of travelling on that inclement 
day in order to be at rehearsal, I should not have 
been disabled; but such it is. If you are deter- 
mined to give ‘ Kob Roy’ without me, I should 
much prefer not appearing in the drama at all; 
and, indeed, I must decline appearing ; but I 
should be willing to play in ‘Guy Mannering’ if 
you could arrange dates, 

“99, Inverness-terrace, 

“Thursday evening, 9 p.m.” 

Having established the breach of the engage- 
ment, the question would then arise, what was 
the amount of the damages ; and he should show 
that the expenses of the house were about 1501. a 
night, and that instead of there being a profit of 
about 200La night, as there would have been if 
Mr. Sims Reeves had appeared, there was a 
considerable loss. 

A good deal of correspondence was read, and 
along discussion followed as to the form of the 
pleadings, and Mr. Phelps was called into the 
witness-box, but was not examined. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that he did not 
understand that there was any imputation that 
defendant was not seriously ill after hearing the 
correspondence. 

Mr. Coleridge said that it was very difficult to 
go into this matter before a jury, for it would 
depend upon a very complicated set of circum- 
stances, and, therefore, they had agreed to refer 
the case to a musical legal friend of theirs, who 
would settle the matter between the parties. 
Mr. Sims Reeves, however, desired to have it 
understood that he had always been willing to 
sing for the twelve nights, though he was perfect- 
ly unable to sing at the time he was required. 

A verdict was then taken, pro form4, for the 
plaintiff, subject to a reference. 





LYDIA THOMPSON v. MARIE WILTON. 


In the Court of Common Pleas, on Saturday, 
Mrs. 'lilbury, known to the public as Miss Lydia 
‘Thompson, brought an action against Miss Marie 
Wilton and Mr. J. B. Byron, the lessees of the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, to recover damages 
for the dismissal of plaintiff from the theatre. 
‘The defence was that Miss ‘Thompson had refused 
to obey certain orders, and that this disobedience 
justified her discharge. 

Mr. Huddleston, in opening the plaintiff's case, 
said that Miss Thompson had been for some time 
and still was a great public favourite, and her par- 
ticular “line of business’’ was that of burlesque, 
though at times she acted in the higher walks of 
comedy. In the month of August, 1866, she 
entered into a written engagement with the de- 
fendants. ‘The agreement, which was signed by 
the defendants, was in the following terms:— 
“We agree to engage Miss Lydia Thompson at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London, at the 
weekly salary of £15, the engagement to com- 
mence on or about the 15th September, 1866, to 
cease at Christmas, and to be renewed at the con- 
clusion of the run of our Christmas piece should 
the Drury Lane pantomime have concluded its 
run by that time; Miss Thompson to go with us 
into the provinces (should we go) at the same 
salary, and with a share of the house. Benefit 
terms after £20 in any town in which we may 
remain one month. Miss Thompson to have one- 
half share benefit in London during the season.” 
In the document, which Miss Thompson has 
signed, it was stated that the engagement should 
be for the principal burlesque and a share in the 
comedy; and there were also some other variances 
between the two documents. 

The Lord Chief Justice said that the difficulty 
woud be how a contract could be made out of two 
different documents. 

Mr. Huddleston, in continuation, said that Miss 
Thompson played throughout the season until 
Christmas at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and 
took the principal parts in her “ line of business,” 
and for a short time she played Miss Wilton’s 
own parts during her temporary absence. Duritg 
the run of the Christmas pantomime Miss Thomp- 
son had an engagement with Mr. Chatterton at 


she was anxious to know what part would be se- 
lected for her to come out in, and she wrote a 
letter to Miss Wilton in these terms :— 


““My dear Miss Wilton—As Easter is fast ap- 
proaching, when my engagement again com- 
mences, will you kindly let me know what my 
opening part will be, and very much oblige, 

* Yours faithfully, 
“L, 'THompson.” 

Mr. Younge, the Stage Manager, answered :— 

“Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
** London, April 4th, 1867. 

“My dear Miss Thompson,— Miss Wilton’s 
time is very much taken up with preparations for 
the new piece we bring out next Saturday, there- 
fore she requests me to say that she has decided 
upon doing “ Magic Toys”’ for you to open in on 
Easter Monday. Please let me know by return 





whether you have a marked book and any parts ; 
if you have kindly send them to me.—With 
kindest remembrances, believe me, 
“* My dear Miss Thompson, 
« Very sincerely yours, 
* Miss Lydia Thompson.” FrepreRicK YOUNGE.” 

‘The counsel then narrated the plot of the piece. 
When Miss Lydia Thompson played in “ Magic 
Toys” she had introduced into it a somewhat 
anomalous dance, called the Shadow Dance—a 
dance which was of an operatic character, and had 
been daneed by Cerito and Taglioni. It was a 
dance which required great pliancy of limb and 
constant practice, and Miss Thompson had ceased 
to dance it for five or six years. Miss Thompson, 
under these circumstances, declined to dance the 
Shadow Dance, and which was really not in her 
line, and the following correspondence took place 
upon the subject :— 

‘My dear Miss Wilton,—I have received Mr. 
Younge’s letter noticing me to play ‘ Magic Toys’ 
on Easter Monday. In the first place, the piece 
is not playable, being the property of Mr. Chat- 
terton, and, in the next place, it is so extremely 
broad as to be totally unfit for your audience. I 
am quite prepared to play any piece in which a 
dance is introduced, as I am pleased to see my 
knee is daily regaining its strength; at the same 
time I do not wish, for some two or three weeks, 
to exert the limb too much, so as to give it a 
proper chance to recover. I imagine your putting 
up ‘Magic Toys’ is with a view to break our 
engagement, but, to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing, let me assure you that such cannot be the 
case, as I am prepared to play in the piece. I had 
many offers for Easter, which, of course I could 
not entertain, and a very fine engagement for 
Paris; so if you wish to end the arrangement 
existing, I will do so on a fair compromise, as I 
should not wish to remain in a theatre where I 
was not wanted.” 

The answer was, ‘‘I am at a loss to imagine 
why you should consider that my putting up 
‘Magic Toys’ is done with a view to break your 
engagement. My sole object is to do the best 
I can for the theatre, and knowing that the piece 
has been so successful I am anxious to produce it 
here. If you will be prepared at Easter to act 
your original part in the piece in the same manner 
as you did at the St. James’s there will be no 
difficulty as to the piece being playable, and I am 
quite sure that it will be well received by any 
audience. If, however, your note was written 
with a view to ascertain upon what terms you 
could get me to relieve you of your engagement I 
must say that I think it would have been better 
for you to have addressed in a more candid and 
courteous manner, and not to have imputed to me 
motives which have no existence except in your 
own imagination.” 

On April 18th Mr. Younge, the stage-manager, 
wrote to the plaintiff:—“I am desired by Miss 
Wilton to inform you that unless you are prepared 
to perform your part in ‘ Magic Toys’ in the same 
complete manner you did when the piece was 
originally and so successfully produced at the St. 
James’s Theatre she must then have to abandon 
the idea of playing the piece.” 

And, ¢fter some further letters, the plaintiff was 
informed :— 

“The management must now treat your engage- 
ment as broken, and you must regard this letter 
as a formal dismissal.” 


The Lord Chief Justice at this period, and on 
several subsequent occasions, suggested the pru- 
dence of getting some gentleman connected with 
the Theatrical Profession to settle the differences 





Drury Lane Thea're. When Easter was approach- | between the parties; but this suggestion was not 
adopted by the defendants, although the plaintiff's 
advisers were willing to accede to it. 


ing it became necessary, under the terms of the 
agreement, that she should resume her position 
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Miss Lydia Thompson was called, and cor. 
roborated her counsel's statements of the par- 
ticulars under which the alleged breach of engage- 
ment occurred. She said:—I had introduced 
the Shadow Dance into ‘ Magic Toys,’ but had 
abandoned it for five or six years. It was an 
operatic dance, and required great practice to 
keep up at it. In 1866 it was not a dance that 
was in my “line of business.” I told Mr. Younge, 
when we came to the part, that I could not do the 
Shadow Dance, as I had given up operatic dancing 
for many years. I said, “ You know the Sailor’s 
Hornpipe, I will dance that.” It was only sixteen 
bars, but it is repeated as long as necessary in 
dancing. When we came to the Hungarian 
dance, I said I had not the music, and Mr. Younge 
asked me to dance a Highland Fling. I said that 
would be simply absurd in Hungarian costume. 
(Laughter.) I brought the Hungarian dance and 
the music from Pesth. Nothing more was said, 
and I intended to do a Mazourka instead of it. 
Mr. Younge gave me no time to make any ex- 
planation. Subsequently the rehearsal was dis- 
missed, and I left, and afterwards I was informed 
that my services would not be required. The 
Shadow Dance was no part of the piece. I intro- 
duced it myself. I introduced all the dances. 
‘*Benefit; terms, after £20,” means after £20 
expenses, I should share the house. I should ex- 
pect to get £25 at least from the benefit. At 
Birkenhead I have had £50, and at Liverpool £36. 
Miss Wilton was going to Manchester and Liver- 
pool. At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre I should 
expect to receive £50 for my benefit, for I should 
receive presents from my friends. Perhaps I 
should have £10 for a box. Witness also went on 
to say that she could not do the Hungarian dance 
as she had lost her music. It was for that reason 
that she refused to dance it. 

Mr. Chatterton was called to prove that Miss 
Thompson had given up operatic dancing, and had 
declined an engagement with him on those 
grounds. He considered the Shadow Dance an 
operatic dance. Other authorities also testified 
that the dance was in their opinion operatic. 

In the defence Miss Marie Wilton was called, 
and said—I was formerly in partnership with Mr. 
Byron, but I am now alone in the management of 
the Prince of Wales’s. I have been since the 13th 
of April last. After Miss Thompson hurt her 
knee I released her from duty, at some incon- 
venience, but she was not paid during her absence. 
Miss Thompson’s dancing was the principal reason 
for engaging her. I had no motive in putting 
forth “ Magic Toys,’ except for the good of my 
theatre. I had no notion of annoying Miss 
Thompson. I had never seen the piece, but I had 
always heard Miss Thompson associated with it. 
Scenery was got, properties required, and a dress 
was prepared for Miss Thompson. I heard from 
Mr. Younge what had passed with Miss Thompson, 
and this led me to terminate the engagement. 
“ Magic Toys”’ would not have been presentable 
without the dances. I should think that there 
was no more difficulty in dancing the Shadow 
Dance than those dances which Miss Thompson 
agreed to; and I do not see much difference in 
the character of the two dances. 

Mr. George F. Younge, the Stage Manager at 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre—On rehearsing the 
dialogue of “ Magic Toys,’ on the Tuesday pre- 
ceding Easter Monday, when we came to the Cir- 
cassian dance, she said she did not dance that. I 
treated her with great politeness and considera- 
tion, and tried to persuade her to dance it. She 
refused to do so. At the next rehearsal I told 
Miss Thompson that Miss Wilton was very much 
averse to altering the piece, and I pressed her to 
do the dances. She still refused to doit, though 
she said it was absurd to play the piece without 
the Shadow Dance, as it had been the great 
attraction. Subsequently I asked her to do a 
Highland Fling, but she objected. She said she 
could not do the Shadow Dance if she were in- 
clined. She did not offer to substitute any other 
dance. Miss Wilton declined to have the piece 
presented in an imperfect, mangled form, and I 
told Miss Thompson this. She still refused, and 
said she could not if she were inclined. 

Mr. John Thomas Haynes, band conductor at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, said that Miss 
Thompson agreed in “ Magic Toys’”’ to dance only 
the ‘‘College Hornpipe,” sixteen bars. No cues 
were given to witness for any other dance. 

The Jury retired, and were absent for upwards 
of an hour. When they came into court, they 
stated that they found for the plaintiff. Damages, 
one farthing. P 





The Lord Chief Justice said that, though he 
had reserved leave to move, he thought that the 
case had better be allowed to rest where it was. 
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“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO.” 





It is perhaps attributable to the force of Signor 
Verpi’s destiny that he should select for musical 
illustration the most unpromising libretti which 
singer ever enacted or audience heard. If so, 
Signor Verp1’s fate is a hardone. The merit which 
his music undoubtedly possesses is opposed by a 
dreariness of subject which has hitherto—in the 
ease of the opera under notice—stood in the way of 
earlier production. To no other cause than the 
faults of the story can we attribute the fact that 
“La Forza del Destino” has been postponed year 
after year, even though the preceding work of the 
composer—‘* Un Ballo in Maschera”—achieved a 
success which might have warranted application to 
the same fountain source. The ‘ Ballo”? was pro- 
duced—ran through Italy, France, and England— 
and was successful everywhere. The ‘ Forza” 
next appeared, but managers shrank from testing 
its capacities. Yet even a cursory glance at the 
score is sufficient to satisfy the musical enquirer of 
great and abiding virtues in the composition. It is 
the story which is utterly hopeless. Manslaughter 
in the first act; blood and wounds in the third; 
duels, sororicide, and suicide in the fourth; are 
horrors enough to repel even the warmest admirer 
of the peculiar mode in which the composer treats 
his dismal themes. In fact, the ‘Forza’ out- 
Verdies Verp1. It is more appalling even than the 
‘* Don Carlos,” if not than the ‘ Rigoletto.” Inthe 
music alone do we look for some mitigation of the 
gloom and terror which surround the subject from 
first to last. 

The story of ‘‘ La Forza del Destino ’’—narrated 
in our last number—is taken from a five-act Spanish 
drama of the same name by Don ANGELO SAAvepRa, 
Duke of Rivas, produced two years ago in Madrid. 
The action of the play is laid in Spain towards the 
end of last century. The first act opens—with a 
short prelude: Verpr like Gounop has broken 
through the old shackles which made an overture 
obligatory—in Seville, the house of the Marquis di 
Calatrava. The old nobleman has a daughter 
Leonora (with how many Leonoras is Malle. Trer- 
sens destined to become identified ?), who is loved 
by a Don Alvaro, the son of the Viceroy of Peru. 
As the curtain rises we behold the Marquis about to 
retire to bed—for it is night—and wishing his 
daughter ‘Buona notte, mia figlia.”” Candle in 
hand, he makes his exit in a paternal and thoroughly 
stagey manner, leaving the fair Leonora to indulge 
in a little retrospect of her conduct: for her love for 
Alvaro is hidden from her father. A romanza ex- 
pressive of the regret which overpowers her at the 
clandestine character of her engagement opens 
with a charming obbligato accompaniment under- 
lying the words :— 


mezza voce. 
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The subject of this romanza is thoroughly original 
and full of sweetness. As Leonora concludes, we 


see that she anticipates the arrival of her lover 
Alvaro, with whom she has consented to elope. He 
enters, booted and spurred; rushes into the arms of 
the soprano in the approved fashion; a duet is the 
This, opening with a fine allegro, 


natural result. 








in Maschera.’ Both style and sentiment in each | 
piece are naturally opposed, but the coincidence of 
notes is remarkable for nearly three bars. The con- 
cluding movement of the duet is worked up with 
considerable dramatic power as follows :—~ 
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Hardly are the lovers prepared for flight, hardly has 
Alvaro overcome the scruples of Leonora, when they 
are surprised by the entrance of the Marquis, who 
denounces the interloper in no unmeasured terms. 
The finale is short, and the music left subordinate 
to the action of the drama. The most remarkable 
movement is perhaps that by which the Marquis, 
brandishing a sword, expresses (in C sharp minor) 
his rage at the a of losing his daughter. 
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The conclusion is as tragic as short. The ‘evil 
seduttor,’’ stung into reprisal by the use of copiously 
abusive language, draws a pistol ; Leonora withholds 
his arm; Alvaro, with an oath that his intended 
bride is innocent, and that he alone is to blame, 
flings away the pistol, which explodes, and accidently 
wounds the old nobleman to death. On the vale- 
diction and malediction of the Marquis the act-drop | ¢y 
falls, leaving the daughter and her unfortunate lover 
& prey to remorse. 

At the commencement of the second act we have 
a little alleviation of the sombreness which elsewhere 
prevails throughout the opera. Within a large kitchen, | C/ 
a pian terreno, of an inn inithe village of Hornan- 
culeos e Vicinanze, a number of students and 
muleteers are carousing, among whom may be dis- 
covered Carlo, the brother to Leonora, in student 
costume, bent on avenging his father’s death by 
slaying his sister and her supposed seducer. The 
opening chorus, ‘‘ Holo, hola, hola, ben giungi, O 
mulattier, la notte a riposar,” is in a fine bold vein, 
displaying Verpi1 at his best. No less is the com- 
poser at home in the Danza fra contadini e mulattieri, 
which follows, a fresh and sparkling dance. In the 
painting of scenes like this and the Zingari revels 
in the “ Trovatore,” our composer holds a master’s 
brush: he is irreproachable and beyond rivalry. 
The dance movement, which is repeated with 
pleasant sprinklings of chorus, will bear a second 
hearing. Now follows supper, for which a short grace 
is sung ; and during the progress of the meal, Leonora 
appears in boy’s attire, flying from her brother's 
wrath, but brought by accident into proximity with 
Carlo, whom she recognises. A gipsey, Preziosilla, 
has a lively and brilliant canzone, the melody of 
which sparkles throughout :— 
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In the refrain of this bellicose song she is joined by 
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contains at its starting a curious resemblance to the 
well-known ‘ E scherzo od 2 follia” of the “ Ballo 








the students, who chorus a praise of war. The 
following motive is happily expressed :— 











A passage of pilgrims by the inn affords felicitous 
contrast to the foregoing, and gives us a Preghiera, 
** Padre Eterno Signor” dramatically written. This 
scene is admirably worked out. The peasants 
kneel, singing a prayer sotto voce; the pilgrims 
chaunt their monotonous plaint for pity; and then, 
as the devotees wind out of sight, the boisterous 
mirth of the students is resumed, and with a shout 
of * Viva la buona compagnia !’ a Ballata for bari- 
tone is called for and given. This ballad, com- 











mencing— 

* . a | 
Geet Es ite-t ee 
——! — 

Son Pe - re - da, son ric -co do - no re, 


forms one of the most graceful melodies that have 
emanated from Vervi’s pen. Snatches of the mu- 
lattieri dance follow in the orchestra; and herewith 
we take our leave of the gallant student company, 
The next scene displays the exterior of the Ma- 
donna degli Angeli, whither Leonora has come to 
take refuge, still in fear of her brother's wrath. In 
a little aria in B minor, beautifully worked out, 
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dre, Ma - dre, ph to - sa 
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Ver -gi-ne, per - do-naal mio pec -ca- / 
she implores pardon from the Virgin for her invo- 
luntary sin. The con passione of the foregoing 
passing into B major, with tremolando accompani- 


ment to the following words :— 
con Lo | 


Wet fet 


non m’abban - 
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di me Si - gno - re. 
affords iceaataais opportunity for vocal display, and 
is full of emotion. With this prayer the straing of 
an organ in the convent are intermingled. After an 
altercation wlth Fra Melitone, Leonora obtains an 
interview with the Superior, who, learning that the 
applicant for admission is a woman, does not ap- 
parently bethink himself that the most convenient 
retirement for a lady would be a nunnery, but per- 
mits her to take up her abode in an adjacent 
hermitage. In the duet comprising this confabula- 
tion an extremely fine composition, we may quote 
the following, sung by Leonora. 


ple - 




















Piu tran - gquil - tia Val - ma 


+ 
oe ~~ 

‘ sen-todac-ché pre-mo ques-ta 1a ra 

A great page in the work is the ensemble, ‘ Nel 
futuro pid leggere” and the last movement, ‘ Sull’ 
alba il piede all’ eremo,” follows in effective fashion. 
The finale Il Santo Nome di Dio,” is written in 
unison with solos for the Superior and a chorus of 
priests. The dramatic effect here is good; the 
music subsidiary. Leonora is supposed to receive 
the Communion, and prepare for her seclusion, and 
a curse is proclaimed on all who shall profane her 
sanctuary. The act which is beyond the usual 
length, but by no means tedious on the whole, then 
winds up with an Adagio in G. 











Hottoway’s Pirts.—Waars or Lirz —Derangement of the 
Liver is one of the most efficient causes of dangerous diseases, 
and the most prolific of those melancholy forebodings which are 
worse than death itself. A few doses of these noted Pills act 

magically in dispelling low spirits and repelling the mas 
attacks made on the nerves by excessive heat, impure 
atmospheres, over indu! _— of exhausting excitement, The 
most shattered constitutions may derive benefit from Holloway’s 
Pills, will regulate disordered actions, brace the perves, 
increase the energy of the intellectual faculties, and revive t 
failing memory. By attentively studying the instructions for 
taking these Pills, and explicitly putting them in practice, the 





& ten brillante. 
Sa 
Ma, gnaffe, a me, non se 
SP a 
See a tae 
\ fa, tra la la la tra la la ila, 





most despondent will soou feel confident of a perfect recovery. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Extra Night. 


DON GIOVANNI. Zerlina, Mdile, Adelina Patti; Elvira, 
Mdme. L. Sherrington; Donna Anna, Mdlle. Fricci; Don Gio- 
vanni, Signor Cotogni; Leporello, Signor Ciampi; Masetto, 
hignor Tagliafico ; 11 Commendatore, Signor Capponi ; and Don 
Ottavio, Signor Naudin. Conductor, Mr. Costa, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Saturday, July 6 (by desire, and for the last time but one this 
season), will be performed Verdi's Opera, LA TRAVIATA. 
Alfredo, Signor Gardoni ; Germont Giorgio, Signor Pandolfini ; 
Gastone, Signor Agretti ; 11 Barone Duphol, Signor Bossi ; Mar- 
chese d'Obigny, Signor Casaboni; Medico, Signor Foli ; Giu- 
seppe, Mr. Lyall; Flora Bervoix, Mdlle. Corsi; Annina, Mdlle. 
Bauermeister ; and Violetta, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. Con- 
ductor, Signor Arditi. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton. 
THAT RASCAL JACK. Mr. J. Rouse. And THE GREAT 
CITY, Messra. J. ©. Cowper, W. M'Intyre, F. Villiers, J. 
(Irving, J. Rouse, J. Fitzjames, C. Warner, ©. Harcourt; 
Mesdames M. Kobertson, and R. G. Le Thiere. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Buckstone. 
PETER SMINK. Afterwhich, WHO WANTS A GUINEA ? 
Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Chippendale; Mesdames Burke, 


Laws, Mr. Buckstone’s Annual Address. And THE RIFLE, 
AND HOW TO USE IT. Mr. Compton, &c. 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. 


GARIBALDI IN SICILY. Misses Roden, E. Pitt ; Messrs. 
R. Phillips, J. G, Taylor. DORA. Messrs. H. Neville, Bil- 
lington, Ashley; Miss Kate Terry, Miss Hughes. And A 
SLICE OF LUCK. Messrs. J. Clarke and J. G, Taylor. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Vining. 
TRUE TO THE CORE. Measra, Creswick, H. Marston, H. 


Forrester, E. F. Edgar; Miss G. Pauncefort and Miss Nelly 
Moore 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee, Mr. Benjamin Webster ; Manager, Mr. Horace 
Wigan. 

THE BEST WAY. Measrs. H. Wigan and Clayton; Mrs. 
St. Henry. THE LIAR. Mr. and Mrs. C, Mathews, Mr. 
Addison. WOODCOCK’'S LITTLE GAME, Mr. and Mrs, C. 
Mathews, And OLYMPIC GAMES. Mr. H. J. Montague. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ST. JAMES’S, 
French Plays. 
LA FAMILLE BENOITON, 





ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. 


OUR DOMESTICS.. Messrs. Parselle, Thorne, James; Mes- 
dames Harland, Johnstone. PYGMALION. Measrs. Fenton, 
James, Thorne ; Mesdames A, Swanborough, Holt. And THE 
FRENCH EXHIBITION, 


PRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Miss Marie Wilton. 


A GAME OF ROMPS. Mesars. Montgomery, Glover; 
Mesdames L. Maitland, Goodall, A. Wilton. And CASTE. 
Messrs. George Honey, Bancroft, Hare, F. Younge; Mesdames 
—. qVilton, Larkin, Lydia Foote, Conclude with JOHN 
ONES, 


NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. 
Under the Management of Miss M. Oliver. 


MEGQ’'S DIVERSION. Messrs. H. T. Craven,'J. G. Shore, 
Miss M. Oliver. The Latest Edition of BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
Messrs. F. Dewar, Danvers; Mesdames A. Collinson, M. 
Oliver, And A MISTAKEN STORY. 


NEW SURREY THEATRE. 
Lessees, Messrs. Shepherd and Creswick. 
EAST LYNNE.. Miss Heath, Webster; Mr. W. H. Barrett. 
BROTHER BOB. Mr. H, Widdicombe Messrs. Nelson, 


Maclean ; Miss KE. Webster. And SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
Mr. H. Widdicombe ; Miss Webster. 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, HIGH 
HOLBORN. 


The new COMIC BALLET. SCENES IN THE ARENA. 
Mdme. Gerard, Mdlles. Rochez, Lambert, and Pouel ; Messrs. 
A. and C. Bradbury, Gerard, Georges Delevanti, Brothers Daniels. 
_ Kings of the Carpet; Fillis’s extraordipary Fire Horse, 

uior, 


A SERIES or tnt BEST VOLKS-, STUDENTEN., 
BURSCHEN- AND SOLDATEN-LIEDER 
OF GERMANY. 

Selected with special Symphonies and Accompaniments by 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Translated from the German by 
L. H. F. DU TERREAUX. 





Now Published. 


No. 1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
. THE LIVE-LONG DAY. (Den lieben langen 
"ay.) 

. THE MILL-WHEEL. (Zn einem kiihlen Grunde.) 

. GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 

FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 

RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 

THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der 
Schlossergesell.) 

THE LESSON OF YOUTH. 
Jahre gehen.) 
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PRICE 38s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, Reagent Street, Lonpon, W. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_p~—— 


CorREsPONDENT.—Elijah was first performed at the Birmingham 
Festival, Aug. 13, 1846. 

Q.—Mr. Hullah once filled the post of organist of the church of 
St. John the Baptist, Croydon. The organ, which had been 
much enlarged and improved since Mr. Hullah’s time, was 
utterly destroyed in the late fire. 

W. Brirroyx.—It was the infamous Jeffreys who was umpire on 
the merits of the two organs built for the Temple Church 
by Smith and Harris. The fact is mentioned by Lord 
Campbell in his ‘‘ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. iv. (small 
edition). 

Fippier.—We can hardly see how the bow can be the most im- 
portant part of the violin, but an immense deal of the effect 
to be got out of an instrument depends on the bow. The 
best proportions are mathematically demonstrable, but 
they were discovered by the correct eye and ear of an un- 
educated artisan, Tourte the younger, of Paris, His bows 
have never been surpassed, if equalled, and they conse- 
quently command a high price, 

Wonper.—No doubt England does attract crowds of artists 
whose birthright is a more genial sun. The reason is 
obvious. A Neapolitan, whose notions of the foggy atmo- 
sphere were perfectly national, asked the late Signor 
Lablache, upon his return from an engagement in London, 
how it was possible he could remain in a country so long 
without seeing the sun? ‘‘Caro amico,” replied the great 
man, pulling out a purse of gold, ‘‘ behold the true sun of Eng- 
land |" 
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AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. - 








LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1867. 








Herr Wachtel is in Paris. 


Jacquard leaves this day for Dieppe. 





Vieuxtemps left London for Paris on Wednes- 
day. 





The report that Mr. Tom Taylor is engaged on 
a new drama for Miss Amy Sedgwick is unfounded. 





M. Hector Berlioz has been unhappy enough to 
lose his son, who commanded one of the steamers 
of the Messageries Imp¢riales—a young man of 
} much merit, 





Rubinstein goes to Paris this evening. It ig 
rumoured that he will resign his directorship of 
the Russian Conservatoire after next year, and 
travel. 





The Emperor of Russia has sent a rich diamond 
ring to M. Leo Délibes, who scored the Russian 
March executed at the Paris Opéra on the day of 
the gala performance. 





Mr. Hermann Vezin has acquired the Princess’s 
Theatre, and purposes opening very shortly. Mr. 
Vezin has a drama which he purchased some time 
ago, and will inaugurate his season with the pro- 
duction of this piece. 





Taglioni, the ballet master of the Berlin opera, 
has received from the King the decoration of 
SS. Maurice and Lazarus. Another ballet master 
—M. Hoquet—has been honoured by the receipt 
of the Cross of the Royal Gown. 





The Warsaw manager, Merelli, is in Paris, 
organising a company for next season. He has 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, but en revanche he has 
secured Mdlle. Artét. The rest are Mdlle. Anna 
Jonas, the tenor Corsi, Signori Tasca, Roti, and 
Bossi. 





The Pall Mall Gazette is singularly unfortunate 
in its musical criticisms, which certainly do no 
service to the interests of art, or to the respec- 
tability of the journal. Its assertion that in 
every German town is found a pianist equal to 
Alfred Jaell, is about as near the truth as its 
abuse of Rubinstein, which is unfair and unjust. 





At the Paris Exhibition three gold medals for 
the manufacture of pianofortes have been awarded 
—one to an English house (Broadwood), and two 
to American. All the first French exhibitors who 
had obtained the highest honours previously were 
placed by the commission hors de concours, and the 
principal member of each firm was placed on the 
jury. The London houses of Erard and Collard 
did not exhibit. 





The retirement and the marriage of one of the 
most efficient artists who have graced our Italian 
stage have been decided upon. Mdlle. Bettelheim 
has countermanded by telegraph the concerts which 
she had announced in Paris and Wiesbaden. Her 
Swan’s Song has already been poured forth at the 
Aix-la-Chapelle festival ; and henceforth—except, 
perhaps, on rare beneficent occasions—the world 
of music will hear Mdlle. Bettelheim no more. 





The danger of letter-writing is exhibited in two 
actions at law reported elsewhere in our paper. 
If Mr. Sims Reeves had not written, offering to 
play in any other drama than that in which he was 
engaged to appear, his capacity to sing would 
have been left less clear. But he offered to sing, 
and thereby showed he could sing: thus his de- 
fence was weakened. Again, if Miss Lydia 
Thompson had not written a rather petulant 
letter imputing motives to Miss Wilton, but 
had quietly argued the matter out, and 
asked to be let off her arduous dances, no 
doubt her manager would have readily agreed. 
If a dancer suffers from a bad knee she merits 
consideration, but then she need not defiantly 
claim rights which are only conceded by privilege. 
That letter apparently hardened Miss Wilton’s 
heart; refusal followed defiance; both parties 
proceeded to extremities, and an expensive law- 
suit was the result. We want a Complete Non- 
Letter Writer for the use of artists, warning them 
how and when to abstain from pen and ink. 





The Fun staff give a benefit performance on this 
(Saturday) afternoon, at the Haymarket, on be- 
half of the widowed mother of the late Mr. Paul 
Gray, the clever artist whose early death deprived 
the world of talent that promised an excellent 





maturity. The performers on the occasion include 
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the names of Messrs. Archer, aon Brough, Brun- 
ton, Barnes, Clark, Dillon, Furtado, Gilbert, Tom 
Hood, Henley, Hollirfgshead, Savile Clarke, Leigh, 
Lewis, Molloy, O'Connor, Prowse. Robertson, 
Scott, Sandercock, Tegetmeier, A. Thompson, J. 
Thompson, Moy Thomas, Walter Thornbury, God- 
frey Turner, and White. The pieces include a 
burlesque on ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” written by con- 
tributors to Fun. Can anyone undertake to ex- 
plain why, in the program of this performance, 
the use of the Haymarket Theatre is announced 
as given “ by the kind permission of B. Wessrer, 
Esq.’’? We were aware that most mundane affairs 
were suffered to proceed on their course by that 
authority, but we did think the Haymarket Thea- 
tre was one of those things managed without Mr. 
Webster’s supervision. 





What cachinnatory influence is it which per- 
vades a court of justice, and provokes merriment 
at the driest and heaviest style ofjoking? Inthe 
report of the action brought by Miss ‘Thompson 
against Miss Marie Wilton the following passage 
occurs :— 

Mr. Sergeant Ballantine—Your benefit night 

is the time for your friends to remember you. 
(Laughter.) 
What the precise point may be in Sergeant 
Ballantine’s observation which provoked the 
“laughter” is of course inexplicable. If he had 
said to Miss Lydia Thompson, ‘I suppose you 
make your living by acting and dancing,” the 
people would probably have again laughed at 
that brilliant flash of wit. For this is the sort of 
humour which succeeds :— 

Mr. Sergeant Ballantine—I believe that the 
hornpipe dance is no joke. 

Witness—If you were to try you would soon 
find out. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Sergeant Ballantine—But it is a dance 
without a partner, is it not ? 

Witness—Yes. 

Mr. Sergeant Ballantine—Then I won’t dance 
it. (Renewed laughter.) 

Apparently the facetious Sergeant thought that 
as Miss Lydia Thompson had forsaken comedy for 
law, he might en revanche turn law into comedy. 

The case of Knox v. Gye came up on Saturday 
before the Lord Chancellor for adjudication on a 
point. This suit, it may be recollected, was 
instituted by Colonel Knox, M.P., to recover the 
sum of £5,000, which he advanced in 1851 to Mr. 
Gye, to enable him to carry on the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent-garden, and also to recover one- 
half of the late Mr. H. A. Thistlethwayte’s share 
in the undertaking, which share Mr. 


Tothis Mr. Bryth-etewtera, who lives at Swansea, | 1 


of the best poem in English. 
the Council were satisfied, Mr. 
delighted. 


Bryth-ete. 


discovered that Mr. Bryth-ete.’s prize poem is a| 
verbatim copy of a set of verses which appeared | 


written by a Mr. Gibson. In high wrath the | 
Council now demand the restitution of the prize | 
money from the Swansea bard, threatening him if | 
he refuses. When they get the money back, 1 
they ever do so—extracting money from a Welsh | 
poet must be as difficult as the Caledonian problem 
of divesting a Gael of his trousers—what do the 
Council intend doing with it? Fairness suggests 
that they should hand it over to Mr. Gibson, the 
real author. Meanwhile it is gratifying to find 
that the literary adjudicatioa at the forthcoming 
Eisteddfod will be left in the hands of Mr. 
Edmond Yates, a gentleman who will not be so 
easily hoodwinked by Swansea plagiaries as the 
mountain parsons have been, who were deceived 
by the transparent cunning of Brythonfryn. In 
the selection of musical artists, too, this Eisteddfod 
promises to show a rapid progress in enlighten- 
ment beyond the old exhibitions of obscure per- 
sonages and obsolete proceedings. The deposition 
of Owen of Llannoodl and Ap Shenkin of Cwm- 
dwffr in favour of artists of world-wide reputation 
may be a sad blow to Welsh egotism, but it will 
at least open Cambria’s eyes to the world outside 
the Principality and to a knowledge of better 
things. 


| 


A trenchant blow has been dealt to that most 
useless undertaking, the Royal Albert Hall of 
Arts and Sciences, by no less competent authority 
than Mr. Dion Boucicault, who writes on the sub- 
ject to the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Boucicault 
deals with two fatal points of weakness in the 
design for which this gigantic mausoleum is to be | 
built. In the first place its immensity entirely | 
unfits it for the purpose contemplated. “ It will | 
be eleven times the size of Drury Lane Theatre, 
or eight times that of Westminster Hall. Al 
church of ordinary dimensions might stand on its 
floor; its steeple would not reach the ceiling, 








wayte bequeathed in moieties to the plaintiff and | known—that of the Phil adelphia Academy of | 


the defendant. 


Early this year his Lordship, on | Music, 
an appeal against Vice-Chancellor Wood's decree | area so spacious that Mr. Charles Mathews once | 


which contains 750,000 cubic feet—an 


in the suit, held that the plaintiff's claim in respect | told the audience that “their splendid theatre 


of his interest under Mr. 
was barred by the statute of limitations; and, 
inasmuch as the repayment of the £5,000 advanced 


Thistlethwayte’s will 


was only wanting in two things: each actor 
should be provided with a speaking-trumpet, and 
every spectator should bring a telescope.” Yet, 


by the plaintiff was contingent on the opera being | the Albert Hall is six times greater than the 


sufficiently successful to enable Mr. Gye to repay Philadelphia Academy! 


Colonel Knox, his Lordship directed that an 


account should be taken of the profits and losses 


of the opera from the date of the loan. The case 
now came before the Court for the purpose 
of deciding whether the account should be carried 
on so far as to include the loss occasioned by the 
destruction of the Theatre by fire on the 5th of 
March, 1856. Mr. Linley who appeared for Mr. 
Gye, contended that the account directed by the 
Court should include the loss by the total destruc- 
tion of the theatre by fire. If the account were 
taken upon that footing nothing would come to 
the plaintiff. The plaintiff wished the account to 
stop immediately before the fire commenced. 
Mr. Townshend appeared for Colonel Knox. The 
Lord Chancellor held that the account must 
include the loss by fire. 

The principal on which tho Eistedfoddau have 
hitherto been managed in Wales may be estimated 


Now, the human voice, 
in singing, will fill 600,000 cubic feet. “It may 
be argued,” says Mr. Boucicault, ‘the new hall, if 
vast, is designed for performances of vast propor- 


a prize was awarded last year for the composition | come to the ground within a limited area.” 


amount to £186,000, 
in the Literary Gazette in 1842, and were published | unsold, of course the worst in the hall. 
by Aylott & Co., of Paternoster Row in 1853, being | sir, I approach this place as the manager of a con- 


which is to be 138 feet on the clear in height. | Haymarket Theatre; 
The human voice cannot fill such a space.”’ Mr. | his attention to dramatic writing, and produced * 
Thistleth- | Boucicault refers to the largest auditorium hitherto | 


| 
Council of the National Eisteddfod and a patriot persons cannot throw stones further than one 
glorying in the name of Brythonfryn Griffiths. | person. 


It is true that the air, within certain 
imits, will be more full of stones, but they will all 
The 


So far so good: if | writer then goes on to show the managerial weak- 
was | ness of the scheme. 
But lately some meddlesome person | (some £200,000) it is proposed to sell, in perpe- 
with a wider knowledge of literature than that | tuity, the boxes and stalls. 
shared by Eisteddfod magnates generally has| been subscribed for, 


‘lo cover the cost of erection 


Some of these have 
to the amount of £86,000 ; 
1,000 pit stalls must be sold, soas to make up the 
This would leave 300 stalls 
* Now, 


cert—of a magnificent concert, of course—and I 

find that all the grand tier is sold, all the second 

tier is sold, 1,000 out of 1,300 stalls are gone, and 
I am offered a few poor seats in the corners of the 
If T should be 
demented enough to give my concert under such 
conditions, how does it fare with me? The box 

holders and stellholders are entitled to sell their 
holdings, so they send all their choice seats to Mr. 
Mitchell or to Messrs. Chappell, and Bond-street 
How, then, is it 
possible to give any but gratuitous entertainments 
in a building so constituted? But things for 
which we pay nothing are usually worth nothing.” 
Mr. Boucicault’s last argument is resistless, and hig 
evidence constitutes the most damaging blow 
which has yet been dealt against as patent a pieco 
of national folly as these latter days have seen. 


area, together with two galleries. 


undersells me and overszells me. 





A correspondent sends the following jottings 
regarding M. Rophino Lacy, the gentleman who 
has been compelled by sickness and straitened 
circumstances to make a public appeal. ‘‘In 1808 
Mr. Lacy visited Dublin in the train of Mdme. 
Catalani, the young Spaniard. He was about 
sixteen at this period, and sustained the position’ 
in the orchestra as principal second violin 
(Michael Kelly was the primo tenore), In 1812 
Rophino Lacy appeared at the Theatre Royal, 
Crow-street, Dublin, as the representative of the 
Kops in the sterling comedies then invogue. Mr. 
Lacy must have possessed considerable talent to 
make a stand againt the first light commedian in 
| that Theatre, Percy Farren, an actor held in much 
higher estimation than his brother, William. On 


| his benefit night Mr. Lacy not only played on tho 


stage Ranger, in the comedy of ** The Suspicious 
Husband,” but he performed on the violin a con- 
certo which electrified the audience. In 182] 
Rophino Lacy was the light comedian of the New 
soon after this, he turned 


| piece at Covent-garden, called “ Love and Reason,’ 

Warde, Fawcett, Wm. Farren, Keeley, Miss 
Jarman, and Mrs. Keeley were the representatives 
|of itscharacters. ‘This versatite man became the 
leader at the Opera-house, and he had under his 
biton Dragonetti, double bass; Linley, violoncello; 
Puzzi, horn; ‘I’. Willman, clarionet; and the 
greatest of all, Nicholson, as flute. His adaptation 
were considered the efforts of a man of first rate 
abilities, and ‘“ Cinderella,” “ Fra Diavolo,” and 
“ Robert le Diable’’ held possession of the stage for 
some years. But finding that while enabling 
others to provide for a rainy day, he was not 





tion; the orchestra will accommodate 1,000 exe-| placing anything by for himself, he determined to 
eutants. I reply that 2,000 voices singing or | try his fortune in another clime, and accordingly 
speaking together travel no further than one voice. | with his daughters crossed the Atlantic; and 
They may fill a certain area more completely with | after many roving years in the States, New 
that intricacy of wavos which, when verytroublous, | Zealand, and Australia, he returned to the old 
we call a din; but each voice exerts its own influ- | country almost as poor as when he left it. Now, 
ence on the air, according to its power, and dies at the advanced period of seventy-six, it appears 
away within certain limits. A second voice acts | that Rophino Lacy is extremely destitute. 

independently, and produces its own separate 
effect, not fortifying the first, but distinct from it. 
And so with,any number of voices—say 10,000— 
shouting together; if a single trumpeter were 
placed among them, the note of his trumpet} Methodology in music is at this time the prevail- 
would be heard clearly at a distance where the | ing form of its study, and public examinations are 
Babel of voices would have expired in a murmur. | sweeping away all the time-honoured incoherences 
Yet, among the din produced by the 10,000 voices | in our harmonical organisations. The Society of 
the trumpet would be inaudible. ‘To illustrate 








MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Arts has announced the prizemen in their recent 
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dates for musical honours at Oxford and Cambridge | 
have just passed through their ordeal; the Oxford | 
local examinations for this year in London have 
come to a close; and next Monday the College of 
Organists meets at the vestry room of St. Michael's 
Church, Cornhill, to enquire into the scholastic | 
position of its members touching the several points 
of sight reading, general musical knowledge, har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition, playing on the 
organ, and the art of organ-building. ‘The Oxford 
delegates take up a much lower platform. Their 
paper of queries for 1866 is so concise, we are 
tempted to quote it :— What is an interval? What | 
the smallest? How many semitones make an oce- 
tave? How many semiquavyers a semibreve? How 
many quavers a dotted minim? How many 
demi-semi’s a breve? How many elefs? How 
many sorts of time? Define Andante, Allegro, 
Staccato, Legato, Tie, Slur, Rest, Pause, and 
say What is melody, harnony, and counterpoint. | 
Write out ‘God save the Queen,’ (melody only) in 
F, and put a bass to this given choral.” The Dele 


gates for this year ask what are consecutive fifths 
and octaves, what the intervals and inversions of 
the dominant seventh, what is a sonata, who were 
Purcet, Hanper, Haypx, Mozart, Berrnoven, 
Sronr and Menperssonn, and what are the major 


and minor chords with their inversions in some half- 
dozen keys. The candidate is given a strange list 
of forty one intervals in no key and no place, which 
he is asked to name ; among other odd distances he is 
to name the distance from C natural to D double 
flat. There is of course the ever-put-up and never- 
answered inquiry—what is the difference between 
melody and harmony? We have not reecived the 
papers from the Musie School in Oxford, nor do we 
know any certain particulars of the recent examina- 
tion of the Society of Arts, beyond testing the 
pupil in notation, figured basses, and writing down 
a tune and chord from audition only. The prizes 
were borne off by the pupils of the Ganix-Curve 
fystem, as taught by Miss Grover and Mr. Curwen 
in this country, and out of 52 certificated candidates, 
twenty-eight have been reared upon the French 
system. As our readers know, this method is that 
of looking at the whole body of sound in musie in 
detail, one key at a time; and the relations of the 
key are taught, as Ginpoxs and Purcen were taught, 
by sol-fa—dividing the key-octave by finding the 
right places for la and mi. Henry Puncen learnt 
the gamut by note with sol-fa; Garin teaches the 
gamut at first without note, and with only sol-fa. 
He cuts into shreds (as Dino did the hide) the 
broad sheet of musical terminology, nomenclature, 
or whatever it may be styled, and dispenses its 
contents in homeopathic doses. With Gani, rules 
are not mere guesses, but are made laws of thought. 
He demonstrates (figurately speaking) that butter 
is good on the top of bread, and that ginger is hot 
in the mouth, without diving unnecessarily into 
the elemental particles of these ordinary comestibles. 
Disputing the aphorism of the Stoie—that stupidity 
is the highest top of wisdom—he is so fara Pyrua- 
GOREAN as to aver the greatest possible happiness to 
consist in a right knowledge of the numbers of the 
tone-harmony. The pupil of Gani has no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring knowledge without information, 
or selecting principles upon a preference, or invent- 
ing a creed for the solitary pleasure of believing in 
it. He cannot dispense with the facts in musie, for 
they are so displayed, arranged, and continued that 
he can noither neglect nor pervert them. 

There is nothing in these questions which might 
not be solved by any ordinary school irl, for music 
has truly been here made the creature of the day. 
Nothing appears of its wsthetical side, and but little 
of its mechanical. There are laws of causation in 
sounds, and the operation of these laws can be 
communicated without pretending to unfold the 
Method is 
the only right way of seeking this knowledge; 
and, to be worth anything, it must be based on a 
fundamental idea. 


hidden unities and their connections. 


The art of music consists in 
creating ideas from the conceptions of relations in 
sounds; and in this way the art is, in a less or 


greater degree, connected with science. We 


| towards effecting 





admit musical rules are tuo commonly general, 


and the nature and sense of the rule, oftentimes too 
individual. But in these questions we altogether 
miss the true foundation of musice—the relations of 
sound—and from all that appears in the examina- 
tions the modern methodology of musical instrue- 
tion fails not only in’ connecting art with 
science, but also in its analytical process; 
for there is no starting from a given point, 
or definite conseqnentiality, and therefore no pros- 


pect of ever arising to any true synthetical | 


mode of action. This method may assist in the 


| formation of taste, it may develope observation, 


and separate particulars ; but it will never reveal 
principles which lie at the bottom of all musical 
art-work, which every composer and every artist 
must feel and realise, although possibly not free 
fully to explain. Modern language grammars teach 
language by means of thought; and it is the re- 
lations of thought that are now made the means of 


| dissecting language and again shaping it in the 


concrete. Mere queries about unconnected points, 
fragmentary facts, arbitrary and uncertain data may 
assist in taxing the memory, but they will do little 
a unity of method or a certainty 
in science. They may, and doubtless do show, a 
necessity for reform, and give rise to the suggestion 
that the safest and easiest mode of learning music 
is that of beginning at the beginning, and taking 
care to omit no link in the chain of progress. 





ANONYMITY IN CRITICISM. 


The faults which underlie the principle of Art- 
criticism in England constitute a subject which 
has of late much engaged the attention of the 
critical press. Amid the various phases of social 
reform which men have recently taken to con- 
sider, this phase has cropped up; and within the 
last month we have had an article on the subject 
in the Temple Bar Magazine, a paper in the Spec- 
tator, and an allusion at length in the Flédneur 
column of the Morning Star. That English cri- 
ticism and the English erities exhibit any great 
venality, none of the proposed reformers have 
ventured to assert. Indeed, most impartial 
thinkers are inclined to admit the reverse of the 
proposition. We have not wholly lost a conscien- 
tious sense of duty in this respect. We stand as 
far removed on the one hand from the mercenari- 
ness of Italian journalists, as on the other hand 
from the vituperative personality of American 
critics. We do not “gush” and do not batter, 
but hold a mild mean from either extreme. The 
chief fault which the reformer of critics is disposed 
to find is with the system, not with the indi- 
viduals. He complains, and not unjustly, that so 
long as the dramatic reporter is destined to mix 
with those on whom he is supposed to pass an 
unbiassed opinion, so long will his judgment be 
warped. The symptom is unhappily as patent as 
the disease. Dramatic critics are—one might 
almost say ipso facto, so general is the rule—dra- 
matic authors. Which is the cause and which the 
effect: whether authors are selected by virtue of 
their position to fill the post of reporters on 
things theatrical, or whether stage critics gravi- 
tate, by a law of nature, to stage-authorship : it 
would be hard to say. We incline to think that 
the latter rule prevails. In the first place, the 
man who is accustomed to write on plays and 
playwrights, must, in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, acquire an intimate experience of the 
subjects with which he deals. Tle is practically 
acquainted with the art of dramatic writing; 
from practice he deduces theories; from the 
theorem to the problem is an easy transition. He 
sees how the thing is done and he proceeds to do 
it. The apprentice who has mastered the trade 
sets up in business for himself. Encouragement 
waits on his first efforts. The managers are dis- 
posed to give a fair chance to the incipient author 
who dates from a newspaper office. This is only 
natural. The candidate's position is a guarantee 
of some sort of capacity in writing; and then 
there is always a prospect of making friends witb 
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‘the Mammon of Unrighteousness. If Jonzs of 
the Daily Review is produced at the Theatre Royal, 
_Favourcurry, it is only hunfan logic to anticipate 
) that the Review will prove lenient to that esta- 
‘blishment for some time to come. At all events, 
| let him be tried: he stands a better chance than 
|the unknown and uninfluential Jones who writes 
\from private chambers in Gray’s Inn. On the 
other hand, if Jones be produced, it is human and 
natural that he should be leniently regarded by 
Smiru of the Quotidian Retrospect, who is also a 
dramatic author, the friend of Jonrs, and one 
who looks some day for a return of the good 
office. There are two kinds of clique which mili- 
tate against impartial criticism—the clique formed 
by intimacy with actors and managers, and that 
formed by intimacy with fellow author-critics. 
The Spectator says:—‘‘ A very courageous man 
“will not always object to say that a distin- 
guished actor with whom he supped a day or 
two previously acted a new part extremely badly, 
and ranted where he should have shown deep 
‘emotion.” True; but it takes a doubly-coura- 
| geous man—a very Brurus among critics, to say 
| the same hard things of a brother author who wields 
a pen as powerful as his own, and who may bear 
an elephantine memory in respect of an injury. 
“That stern joy which warriors feel in foemen 
worthy of their steel” impels more men in the 
critical arena to sheathe their weapon than to 
draw it. Again there is the esprit de corps—a 
spirit largely pervading the literary world, and 
which tends to tone down harsh judgment. It is 
difficult, indeed ungracious, to show up the specific 
faults of a man whose general abilities you are 
inclined to respect, and whom personally you are 
disposed to like. The old poet hated a tippler 
with a good memory; familiar intercourse and the 
pleasure born of association with men whose 
sympathies and tendencies lie in the same grain 
as our own, should not be marred by too lively a 
recollection of their faults. Yet this intercourse 
and this pleasure are the heart and soul of 
cliquism, and cliquism and criticism are anta- 
gonists. 

Such being the evil, where is the remedy? The 
reformers of criticism suggest a panacea: they 
propose that a strict anonymity be preserved 
among the critics. ‘‘The truth is,” says the 
Spectator, “that the protection of secret ballot 
“ for the independence of political voters in the 
“closest county of England is not needed one- 
“tenth part as much, as the protection of secret 
“authorship for independent dramatic and 
“ operatic criticism.” This is all very well; but 
the secrecy of the ballot itself is in the hands of 
the voter: if the voter chooses to announce the 
choice of his vote, what secrecy remains? In the 
case of dramatic and operatic criticism, the indi- 
viduality of the writer is divulged by himself 
among the circle—professional and private—that 
knows him. The accredited critic of a jcurnal 
oceupies a position which leaves him a marked 
man, but it is by his own choice that he 
is known. He attends first performances; he 
places himself in communication with managers; 
he solicits and receives at their hands small com- 
pliments in the way of private boxes and occa- 
sional admissions; he is frequently at private 
performances got up for the press alone. In short, 
the critic desires no “ protection ” of secret ballot, 
and unless he were bound by some solemn obliga- 
tion not to reveal his identity, would rarely, if 
ever, care to have it concealed. Again, to secure 
perfect anonymity, and to prevent the world of 
amusement recognising the authors of newspaper 
notices, proprietors of journals would require 
frequently to change their staff. The incon- 
venience of such a practice is obvious; there 
would no longer be unanimity in the opinion of a 
paper. The Times would depreciate Gounop to- 
day and extol him to-morrow; the Telegraph would 
be found decrying a play or actor that last year it 
had panegyrised. Apparently the Spectator, which 
announces loftily that “ the dramatic critic of the 
Spectator does not exist,” proceeds on the shifting 
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plan, for its theatrical opinion vacillates like the| 
weather. Other journals aim at something like | 
consistency: be their opinions right or wrong, | 
they at all events endzavour to maintain and| 
justify them. To sum up, the secrecy and the 
publicity of critical identity rest in a great mea- 
sure with journalists themselves; and if a writer 
chooses to let it get abroad that he is connected 
with this or that journal, there is no ‘secret 
ballot” yet invented which will prevent the know- 
ledge spreading among people interested in the 
information. 








NOBLE SINGERS AT EXETER HALL. 





In England Music and Charity have been made 
twin sisters, and for their lives not to be divided. 
Bishops and Archbishops come out industriously 
in the Lent season in sententious discourses on 
the duty of considering the poor; Prime Ministers 
take the chair at public dinners given in aid of 
those who print newspapers, and those who write 
in them; noble women, and even Royalty itself, 
condescend to preside over the stalls at the 
charitable bazaar; and never was there a time 
more to be remarked than the present for the 
sympathy manifested by our men and women of 
blood and race with the indigent and distressed. 
The “ old religion ’’ was essentially one of deeds, 
and charity was held to be its great act of faith. 
Its noble examples of churches built, hospitals 
founded, and schools endowed are not forgotten, 
and the Bisnop of Lonpon is in a fair way of 
getting the million of sovereigns required for the 
additional churches declared to be necessary for his 
lordship’s diocese. But music is the moving 
power in this generation, and church choirs, 
choral celebrations in St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey, the “ Stabat Mater” and ‘* Lauda Sion,” at 
Moorfields and St. George’s, the orchestral ser- 
vices at Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, and 
the great meetings at Birmingham and Norwich— 
all tend to show that music is the true fulerum 
for setting in motion the national sensibility. 
Music and Charity have drawn out again the ever 
to be remembered Grist at the fine concert at the 
Crystal Palace the other day, and music and 
charity will send down Jenny Linp as Ruth to the 
ancient fane of Hereford. 

We had imagined the days had passed for the 
singing of Lord Chancellors in parish churches, 
and should have little thought of an Archbishop 
singing in Exeter Hall as another Cardinal Ronan 
dancing a saraband at one of Her Majesty’s 
court balls. Not that our young Archbishop is 
unable ‘‘ to take his part,” as Old Morey calls 
it, for his Grace (had he flourished in days gone 
by) might have sung his madrigal with the Grand 
Monarque, joined in a six-part mass with 
Cuartes VI., and passed a joke with Louis XI. 
on his choir-part of only three notes. But no 
Archbishop has yet sung in Exeter Hall, although 
we have one who sings well in his place in church, 
and can do so elsewhere whenever the occasion 
calls for the exercise. 

As charity took the gracious and beautiful 
Empress of our now almost kindred country to 
the cholera wards, so last night it took one as 
gracious and beautiful, if not quite so exalted as 
an Empress, to Exeter Hall, to assist in the per- 
formance of a new oratorio, given in aid of an 
Hospital for the helpless and afflicted children of 
the poor. Mr. SHacunen’s oratorio of “ Israel's 
Return” was given on Wednesday evening with 
her Grace the Duchess of Newcastle as the prima 
donna, the wife of the Bishop of Gloucester, Mrs. 
Etticorr, taking the second soprano. Her Grace 
belongs to that leading communion of the National 
Church, which seeks to cling to and imitate all 
that in the “old religion” is founded on scriptural 
truth and early tradition, and with which heroic 
action and delicate sympathy is both duty and 
privilege. Mrs. Exuicorr—whose fine voice, chaste 
execution and extensive reading, made her a great 
favourite at the Cambridge University Concerts, 





when the Bishop was a Professor there—has long 
taken the Hospital, so to say, under her protection, 
and to her indomitable perseverance and (may we 
say) “pluck,” the musical public owe the very 
fine performance of Jast night. 

Thirty years ago or more, when the Amateur 
Choral Society of Exeter Hall first commenced 
its labours, the professional element was hotly 
antagonistic to the progress of the new institu- 
tion. ‘‘ Don’t sing for those amateurs,” said the 
late Tom Cooxe to Joun Hosps, “no good can 
come of it.” The association has outlived Tom 
CookE, and were we poets like Otp JouN, we 
might metricise on St. Cecilia and say of the 
young elephantine Trmornevs, ‘‘ It drew an angel 
down.” 

The orchestra on Wednesday was avery brilliant 
affair. A numerous choral body—the Chapel 
Royal boys in their gold and scarlet, the ladies in 
white robes, and it only wanted the men in sur- 
plices, and the band in crimson cassocks and 





that instrument. The Oratorio given on Wed- 
nesday is written in the true oratorio vein, abound- 
ing in counterpoint, and some of the choruses are 
far beyond the touch of ordinary hands. He has 
much improved the work since its first production 
and willno doubt be called upon for fresh and 
increased exertion. 





SHAKESPEARE ON ALCHEMY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—In your number of the 15th June there is 
an allusion made to Ben Jonson's “ Alchemist” 
having given the first hints to Shakespeare with 
reference to alchemy. 

Now there can be no doubt that Ben Jonson 
founded that play upon the inimitable comedy of 
** Albumazar”’—a play written in 1603, but not 
published till 1615. Dryden expressly states this 
to be the case, and upon a comparison of the two 
plays that fact can be clearly established. 











black sash to render it a sight for all London to 
rejoice over. Things take time—good things 
especially so; the blue, the red and the yellow 
are not going to be confined to the Opera House, 
nor are MryersBeerR, or VERDI or Gounop to be 
the only composers whose music is to be assisted 
by the important aid of gorgeousness in colour. 
The old oratorians at St. Philip’s were dressed in 
full costume, the young ladies at St. Cyr also; let 
Exeter Hall take the initiative, and we should 
no longer see a platform of black and neutral 
tints distressing the eye at these great gatherings 
in town and country. In the days of ARNOLD and 
Crorcu oratorios entire were thought dull and 
heavy—Haypn’s “ Creation” was even oppressive 
—and where there was no festival and no attrac- 
tion, the negative repose of sable well suited the 
nature and character of the gathering. It is not 
sonow. “Eli” is not brown, ‘“ Naaman”’ is not 
black, “St. Paul” is not copper-tone, nor is 
“ Blijah” negro-head. There is no necessity to 
go on blundering in darkness and injustice for 
the sake of an extinct prejudice. 

The band on Wednesday was that of Covent 
Garden-men, all good and true, and who can play. 
The composer himself conducted. The hall was 
well filled, some fifteen or sixteen hundred being 
present, testifying to the zeal of the patrons and 
patronesses of the Society, and great attractions 
of the evening. 

As it is the fashion now to notice the per- 
formers and the performance before saying a 
word of music, we commence our brief remarks 
with the singing of Her Grace of Newcastle. At 
the first public night of the Exeter Hall Society, 
Sir Grorcr Smart conducting, Mrs. Suaw, then 
Miss Posrans, made her first appearance, and so 
frightened was the débutante that she lost both 
head and voice; and we well recollect at an 
oratorio in Covent, Garden, a popular soprano 
getting somewhat confused and wild, and cutting 
the Gordian knot by throwing her music at the 
head of the conductor and running off the boards, 
Her Grace sang in a sweet, sensible, and natural 
way—with a pure and persuasive tone of voice— 
at first somewhat veiled by the novelty of position. 
After the duet with Mr. Houter, for which the 
calls of repetition were not to be denied, her voice 
became settled, and the next recitative was well 
—thoroughly well given. In the former portion 
of the oratorio her singing met with the accla- 
mations it was entitled to from peculiar circum- 
stances, but the applause warmed from the real 
earnestness of the vocalist, and in this recitative 
the beauty of the scriptural passage, the strength 
of the composer, and the revelation of true 
artistic power on the part of the vocalist, excited 
the audience to enthusiasm, and there was of 
course an encore. 

Mrs. Evxicort’s singing is marked by great ac- 
curacy and good taste, with here and there a just 
expression of powerful declamation. Her solo and 
her quartett parts were given faultlessly. 

Mr. ScHACHNER is well known as a great per- 








former on the piano, and successful composer for 


This play (‘‘ Albumazar’’) has been attributed, 
without any grounds whatever, to a Mr. 'Tomkis, 
a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, but I am 
prepared to repeat my oft-expressed statements 
that Shakespeare alone produced that great pro- 
duction. I have in my possession the quarto 
edition of this play, published in 1615, with 
MS. notes in writing made by the author himself, 
and although I have had no support in my inves- 
tigation and in my public comments upon this 
play, I still maintain my decided conviction that 
it is a veritable work of Shakespeare, and that his 
own hand wrote the MS. notes. 

It is strange that while the least hint of any- 
thing occurring in which Shakespeare may have 
been supposed to have taken some prominent 
part, is hailed by the literary world with the 
greatest enthusiasm, this play should have been 
so coldly treated. The facts which I have stated 
in my public observations cannot be denied ; and, 
however astounding such an announcement may 
appear, I think I can very readily convince the 
literary world that not only did Ben Jonson take 
for his model of the ‘“ Alchemist” the play of 
« Albumazar,” but, that Shakespeare was the sole 
author of the latter production, and the maker of the 
manuscript notes in my unique quarto.—I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


July 1, 1867. Henry INGALL, 





ROSSINI'’S “STABAT MATER.” 





To the Editor of the Orchestra. 

Srr,—In a German paper, some time ago, was an 
allusion to this inspired work of the Swan of 
Pesaro, arranged as quadrilles, by an English 
musician. 

For the credit of the profession in England, I 
hope this is pure invention on the part of the 
writer? Perhaps, this notice may elicit from 
some of your correspondents, whether such is the 
fact, and if so, by whom this sad deed has been 
perpetrated ? 


Yours obediently, INQUISITOR. 





CLIQUES AND CRITICISM: 


The following description, taken from Temple 
Bar, of a quasi-literary and dramatic club will be 
at once recognised by those acquainted with the 
habits of the members as described in the skit. 
To those who are not so far initiated we may 
vouch for the accuracy of the description of a 
confraternity who shelter under a barbarous pa- 
tronymic the attributes of a mild and bibulous 
Bohemianism :— 

Litterateurs are a gregarious race. They like 
to meet together, and to talk over the events 
of the day. The same kind of coteries exist 


now as in the days when the wit of Shakespeare 
and Jonson reigned supreme at the Mermaid, 
or when the burly lexicographer used to be 
voted the dictator and arbiter bibendi at the little 
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in Fleet Street. 
these, viewed in the abstract, are anything but 
culpable. 


coffee-room Such réunions as 
Conversation is just as sure a means 
of eliciting truth and of improving inteliectual 
acumen now as it was in the days of Socrates. 
The only objection is that this private literary 
clanship is unpleasantly perceptible in public life 
as well, and that these select meetings of literary 
confréres not unfrequently resolve themseives into 
societies with the direct purpose of securing a 
mutual admiration for each other, a profound 





a book or produced a play that is egregiously bad. 
But the esprit de corps of the coterie must at any 
expense be kept up. The Yahoos possess unusual 
opportunities for worming out the secrets of the 
internal management of certain journals; the 
traitor is discovered, and visited with a becoming 
amount of vengeance. On the other hand, sup- 
posing a Yahoo so far forgets himself as to be 
enthusiastic in his praise of some clever produc- 
tion by the member of an adverse faction, the 
authorship of this article is at once equally readi- 





dissatisfaction with all those other labourers in 


the broad field of letters who do not care about | sharp reprimand. 


making their way into that charmed circle which 
embraces so many self-coneeited celebrities, and 
which rapidly develops itself into a position of 
antagonism towards all who are not of the envia- 
ble number. ‘The Yahoos, for instance, compose 
brotherhood of this description. Amongst 
themselves the Yahoos are united by an oath 


of eternal friendship and goodwill, by a moral 
obligation to sing each other's praises at every 
conceivable opportunity, in season and out of 
season. As for what the feeling of their secret 
hearts may be, it is impossible to say. They may 
perhaps be consumed often by mutual jealousy, 
and heartily wish each other at the bottom of 
the Dead Sea. But at any rate they manage to 
preserve an exterior of persistent and boisterous 
It is mere matter of history 
is to infer from the angelic 
suavity of the feminine expression what may 
be precisely the state of feeling of one lady 


good-fellowship. 


how imposible it 


towards her bosom friend; and in the same 
way when Yahoos use the easy-going, good- 


natured salutation of ‘old boy,” ‘dear boy,” 
and other such forms of convivial affection, one 
make any certain 
ture as to the genuine nature of their internal 
and talk with each 
other, praise themselves, abuse every person else, 


is quite unable to conjec- 


disposition. They laugh 
and very fine, noble, clever fellows in their own 
mono- 
and 
etranger will not unlikely get heavily bored with 
the mutually bestowed 
with so lavish a hand. But what of that? If it | 
pleases them it ¢an certainly injure no one out- 
side the four walls of the tavern room in which 
they meet together for their grog and pipes. 
This is perfectly true, and not the least harm 
would be done to any one or in any way if they 
but these humble 
The worst of the matter is that a con- 


estimation they are. ‘There is a certain 





tony, perhaps, in their conversation, a 


fulsome compliments 


would confine themselves to 
orgies. 
siderable number of the Yahoos are in the habit 
of writing criticisms of various kinds for the 
press, and that in the discharge of these duties 
they cannot make up their minds to forget their 
position as Yahoos, and to adopt the tone of men 
of gentlemanly taste and critical honour. ‘The 
spirit and influence of the dingy tavern room will | 
By a certain sys- | 





perpetually keep cropping out. 


tem of dichotomy they diyide mankind into | 
two classes—Yahoos and not-Yahoos, each to be| 


They 
admit, of course, of various gradations of censure 
just as they do of praise; but the latter is mo- 
nopolized by the Yahoos. The former is exclu- 
sively devoted to the benefit of the not-Yahoos, 
It might be thought these lite- 
rary small fry cannot do much harm, either by 
their blame or by their panegyric ; but at the 
present day, with the amount of influence that 
attaches to each separate member of the London 
press, it can hardly be said that such is the case. 
Besides, the clique of the Yahoos is not without 
its modicum of talent, position, and celebrity. 
There have been, it is currently reported to the 
eternal shame of recalcitrant members of the 
brotherhood, cases in which certain Yahoos have 
been troubled by conscientious qualms as to the 
legitimacy of such an indiscriminate practice of 
mutual puffing, and have positively ventured 
to issue a personal and practical remonstrance 
by presuming to speak their mind, frankly and 
openly, when some of their number has written 


handled in a respectively different manner. 


perbaps that 


ily traced back to him, and he is visited with a 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
A gem whose innate worth 
Neath rough exterior lies ; 
By noble sacrifice of self, 
He gains the wished-for prize. 


One hundred and a bird 
Our notice now must claim ; 

No coward he; as Shakespeare says, 
“ What is there in a name?” 


Poor victim of a darkened age, 

A woman too! How hearts with rage 
And honest indignation glow, 

That England thus should tread a foe. 


Youngest of the three, 
Care at thy presence flies, 
Vanquished by thee. 


Won't you tell me why, ‘birdie ? 
Won't you tell me why 
You have become so shy, birdie ? 
It almost makes me cry ! 
Last winter, crumbs from me you'd take, 
But now away you fly. 
(Birdie gives his wings a shake, 
And sings, ‘‘ No whit care I.) 


NELLE REYLLOC. 





INCLUSIVE WORDS. 


An ingenious amusement may be derived from 
ascertaining, from any given word, how many 
separate words can be built up of its letters, 
Thus, supposing 

DRAMA 
be given, out of the five letters forming it, may 
be composed nine words, embracing various parts 
of speech, as follow :— 


Foreign words could also be manufactured, such as 


least twenty variations. 
correspondents will diseover more. 


problem strictly to English terms. We propose 
to open our columns to competitive solutions, 
which on receiving we shall publish in numerical 
order of merit, placing the most copious solution 
first andso on. All outlandish words, however, 
will be tabooed, and our correspondent PrreR 
will thus have no need to refer to his Erse 
dictionary. 
The word we offer this week is 

COMEDY. 


This seems, at the first glance, susceptible of at 
Perhaps some of our 





SOLUTION TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC IN 
OUR LAST. 





V - ali - D 
E - pitom - E 
R - oya - L 
D - ua - D 
I - mogen - E 
F - ini - § 

oO - tet . = 
R - istor - I 

Z- io - N 
A - llegr - O 

Verdi, Forza del Destino. 


Correct :—Nelle Reylloc. None others. 





2. She warbled it sweetly, then breathed this . ad : 
complaint :— SOLUTIONS TO ony WORD IN OUR 
If I don’t have some more, I know I shall 4 
faint. “i Eee ‘ 
3. Oh what alot of them! what will they do ? eet ts 
All over London Bridge walk two and two. . ca ee 
They’re off to the palace ; Cc ENB BE 
. It doubtless will oem First Class.—The above: ANNIE Grorarna J.; 
Kate, Flora, and Alice, THORNHILL Square; LiverPooL; W. THORN; 
Pursue them by train. Kinxtanp; J. Mc. D.J.; 
For what are they meeting? The answer's Second Class.—Music, Ultra, Steam, Irate, 
laconic oe : Cameo; Music, Usher, Shire, Ierne,* Creep; 
Just to exhibit the strength of the tonic. Music, Usury, Susan, Irani, Cynic ; Music, Uvula, 
i4, The initials of two lovers, immortalised in Sugar, Ilaro,* Carol: Liverroot.—Music, Usure,* 
France; Surer, Irene, Ceres: St. Bris.—Music, Usure, 
His name a famed apostle bore: you'll know | Sugar, Irate, Ceres: Annre TuackER ; AsmopEvs. 
hers at a glance. —Music, Ultra, Strap, Irate, Caper: Nancy 
Tuacxen; J. Mc. D. J.; Nette Reyttoc.—Music, 
5. Maid of the laughing eyes, Usine,¢ Siren, Inert, Cents: ARTHUR THACKER— 


Music, Ultra, Steer, Irene, Cares: LivERPOOL; 
Asmoprus—Music, Uncle, Scold, Lller,f Cedry: J. 
G. Buurr.—Music, Ukase, Sated, Isére,* Cedes: 
Annig Greorcina J.—Music, Usury, Susan, Irati,® 
Cynic: Annrz Georgina J.; J. Mc. D. J.—Music. 
Ulcer, Score, Ieros,i Crest ; Music, Ukase, Sails, 
Isles, Cesso ;* Music, Upper’ Spire, Ieros, Cress ; 
J. Me. D. J. 

Third Class. — Music, 
Cares : ASMODEUS. 


Uvula, Sutor,! Dlote,™ 





Ancient form of Hibernia. 
Natives of Iran, or Persia. 
Spanish: cheerful, lively. 
French : usury. 

French : manufactory. 
An Austrian river. 

A canton in Switzerland. 
Latin : angry men. 
Greek : priest. 

Latin ; I yield. 

Latin : a cobbler. 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 
g 
h 
i 
k 
1 
m French: Helot 








Baitisu Cotuece or Heattu, Euston-road, London.—Forty 
years’ use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE 
UNIVERSAL MEDICINES) by the public has proved their 
efficacy and virtues, and the truth of Mr. Morison’s system 
as to the cure of diseases. Being composed only of vegetable 
matter or medical herbs, they are found by experience 
to be harmless to the most tender age, or the weakest 
frame, under every stage of human suffering; the most 
pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered to the 
world; and at the same time the most certain in searching out 
the root of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a 
cure, if within the reach of human means. The medicines con- 
sist of three sorts, tending to the same purpose, that is to 
cleanse and purify the blood and fluids. They are named :—No. 
lePills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 74d., 1s. 14d, 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. ; family packets, 11s. each ; also the Vegetable Aperient 
Powders, 1s. 1}d. per box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal 
Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, and all Medicine 
Vendors. Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner 








ama (Latin) &c., but we propose to limit the 


of the blood, and therefore the cause of all kinds of disease. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free 


by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





GRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


No. 1. 


RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 

J) PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 

Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 

and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 
No. 2. 

RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 

Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the | 

works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined | 

with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic | 


} 


Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. | 


No. 3. } 

RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little} 
Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected | 

from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons | 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand, &c, | 
' 

No. 4. | 

xo FOURTH BOOK will contain 
J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special | 
objects. | 
No. 5. 1 

RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book. | 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 6. 
(- AMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 


| studies in Book 5. 


No. 7. 
te: ?S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
No. 8. 
GC RAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
J with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &e. - 
No. 9. 
t.-~- VS NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
/ from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
forte. 
No. 10. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 


School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, Ke. 


No. 11. ; ; ; ' 
po nag: — » ~ 9. Fi = che seno agli anceli” ....T. 
RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred ees She aha te aenenyt ange : 


Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


No. 12. ria. “ Urna fatale del mi stino” 
CRAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK. will be ie Te eee «.. 
) 


composed of Cramer's Advanced Studies, for the acquisi- ey 


tion of style. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 





No. 1. | 

RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


No. 2. 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the | 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. | 





the Voice by the most celebrated Singing Masters. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. 


LA FORZA DEL DESTINO. 


OPERA IN FOUR ACTS, 
BY 


VERDI. 


TUE COMPLETE OPERA FOR VOICE & PIANOFORTE, 20s. 
Separate Numbers. 





ACT 1. 8. 
No. 1. Romanza, “ Me pellegrina ed orfana”..........8. 3 0 
Ey) NNO Se ceaa tan sie seit Adasseanencen ile: cae ae 
2. Scena e Duetto, ‘Ah per sempre o mio bell’ 
ge eee ee fa a 
ACT 2. 
3. Coro Ballabile, *‘ Hola! hola! hola !’............ 2 6 
4. Canzone, ** Al suon del tamburro” ........ 0.2... 
M-S. and Chorus 5 0 
i, RIN ig. seit akc eis-0'8 wa Re Sits Seasonic 
a eae ee Se 
5. Coro e Preghiero, ‘‘ Padre eterno signor” 4 0 
6. Ballata, ‘* Son pereda son ricco d’onore” “3.0 
Wh Oise: Aca 5 ans tan ee SRA Re NOK MBBS 3.0 
7. Aria, ‘* Madre, pietosa vergine ” cossencvesom & © 
Ds EER cs Gikaeeewdibin bsranls. tak enka padaR aR. Ae. a 
8. Scena e Duetto, “Pid tranquilla l'alma sento” 


S.andb. 5 0 


ACT 3. 
8 0 
9. Ditto nie bab nese aes . ‘ err ae 
on EO TT Oe ere ee 
10. Scenae Duettino, ‘ Solenne in quest’ora”..T. & Br. 3 0 
tm & © 
11, Ditto Ws Bb de eeaneebararenectsssesies bases oe 
2. Coro e Strofe, ‘* Venite all’ indovina” .....,M-S. 3 0 
DO” eee ee eee Oe 
ee eee errr er 
13. Arietta, ‘* A buon mereatochi vuol comprare”... 3° 0 
Bl) SN on hc gains an oh man an oe beeen cee -Br. 3 0 
26. Como, “Pane, Ban per COA” acc icsccnccansccce @ © 
15. Coro, Tarantella, *t Nella guerra e la folita’...... 3 6 
16, Aria Buifa, ‘Toh! toh! poffare il mondo”.,...Br. 3 0 
B38 0 


St SE, Sus ectdkinG audio vit eaan wes eaeewaanineiss 
7. Rataplan, ‘‘ Rataplan della gloria’. 


M-S, with Chorus 5 0 

‘ rw ra A rene ere meee oe 

SiVE BOOKS, RN... soieciawarsaniet oasccatnnes cae ROM 

ss ? ‘ 18. Duetto, “Sleale! il segreto fu dunque violate” 

“ree by Post for Fourteen Stamps. . "oe oti & @ 
19. Scena ed Aria, ‘* Miserere dime pieta signore”..8. 4 0 
ee rey rrr err. Ma 

No. 3. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- ACT 4, 

cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 20. Aria Buffa, “‘Che? siete all’ osteria?” ........Br. 5 0 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &e. Ke. eer ee ee Teen eee Seen oe 

21. Scena e Duetto, ‘‘ Del mondo i disinganni”...... 
. Br.and B. 3 0 

RAMER’S FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, 22. Scena e Duetto, “Se caddi un giorno esanime” 
J) SEVENTH, EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH a hee Sere T. and Br, 4 0 
andjJTWEL! TH BOOKS will follow in progressive order, and 23. Melodia, ‘‘ Pace,pace, mio Dio !”............ ..§. 3 0 
will contain Exercises, Solfeggi, Studies, and Compositions fer Bes TN: ark nsiveaisn ntanest eeeneaveen cesta ew 





LONDON: 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL PIANOFORTES, 


In Ash Case ° . 
» Black Walnut - * F 


- 23 Guineas. 
* x 4 e 25 ” 


HESE INSTRUMENTS are manufactured with the same care as the more expen- 


sive class, and will be found equally durable. 


The mechanism is of the best 


description, being constructed on the same principle as that of the Grand Pianoforte. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 207 & 209, Recenr Srreer, W. 








Tue New Sranparp Tueatre.—The cere- 
mony of laying the foundation stone of a new 
theatre upon the site of the Standard The- 
atre, burnt on the 28th of October, 1866, took 
place on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. John Doug- 
las has since then purchased the freeholds of some 
adjoining property, and thus obtains room enough 
to build a theatre larger than any one in London, 
excepting Her Majesty's. The main building is 
149 feet long and 90 wide. The extreme height 
of the auditorium part is 84 feet, and that of the 
stage 94 feet, to give room for drawing up the 
scenery, which will not any of it be used from the 
sides. The stage from the footlights to the back 
is 61 feet, and the widest part of the horseshoe is 
56 feet. The lower part of the house will be the 
usual pit and stalls, but the other part of the 
house will differ from any theatre yet seen in 
London. It will have three tiers of boxes in the 
form of balconies supported upon iron brackets 
bolted into iron pillars, not seen from the front of 
the house. These run up to the gallery at the 
back of the boxes, and so support it. Each tier 
of the boxes will be filled with cushioned chairs. 
There will be 92 private boxes. All the passages 





and staircases are of stone, with irons rails. The 


outlets are numerous, and the auditorium is light- 
ed by five sun burners above a ground-glass ceil- 
ing painted in oil. Mr. Douglas opens the the- 
atre in November. 


ean 
+> 


Tue Royat Dramatic CoLtece Frere.—The 
Royal Dramatic College will hold its Annual Féte 
and Fancy Fair on the 13th and 15th inst. at the 
Crystal Palace. In addition to the usual display 
of stalls, which will be presided over by the 
youngest and most attractive of the metropolitan 
actresses, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul will make 
their first appearance in England since their 
return from America, in a whimsical entertain- 
ment, “ Faust in Five Minutes,” which will be 
given in an elegant little salle especially fitted up 
for the occasion. The Brothers Payne will intro- 
duce their wonderful Covent Garden Donkey in 
his droll antics, and in addition to the novelty of 
Mr. Clarke as ‘‘ Richard the Third,” after the manner 
of the elder Kean, the usual Richardson show, 
and other stock forms of amusement. Wombell’s 
Menagerie will come out in great force with a 
number of curious new beasts that have not 
hitherto graced previous Zoological collections in 
this country. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recenr Srreer, W. 





“The Haunting Thought,” 


BY 


HERR REICHARDT. 


Price 3s. Illustrated. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Herr Reichardt was rapturously encored (at the Saturda 
Evening Concerts) after some of his songs, which were rendered, 
as might be expected, with faultless expression, ‘The 
Haunting Thought,’ which was given for the first time in 
Glasgow, is a production worthy of the composer's genius,”— 
Glasgow Herald, 


CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 


201, Reaentr Srreet, Lonpoxn, W. 





THE REGENT PRESS, 
65, Kina-stReeT, ReGENT-STRERT. 
VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND 
4 FANCY PRINTING, Printing for Concerts and Entertain- 
ments, Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Programmes, Tickets, &c, 
executed in the best style and on the most reasonable terms. 
New Type available for Pamphlets and Books. 
Communications addressed to Mr. J. Swirt, as above 
will receive immediate attention, 
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CRAMER’S 
CHEAP ISSUE OF MUSICAL WORKS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


FREE BY POST FOR FOURTEEN STAMPS. 


J. B. CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


NEW EDITION. NEW TYPE. BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED. FULL MUSIC SIZE. 
NOW READY. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., 


AND OF ALL MUSIC AND BOOKSELLERS. 








CRAMER'S GUINEA MUSICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Entitles Subscribers to select and retain as their OWN 
PROPERTY FIVE GUINEAS’ WORTH OF THEIR 
SHEET MUSIC, calculated at the marked price. 
Subscriptions can commence from any date, and One 
Year is the period allowed for the selection of the Music. 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED | 


LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY FARTHER 
PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes the 
Property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE............ i 
. 10 Guineas per annum. The advantages of the Subscription are: 


42 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM 1. It enables anyone to have a valuable collection of Music 


MODEL COTTAGE............008 15 Guineas per annum. for a small outlay. 


2. It includes all CRAMER & CO.’S publications, and 
whatever New Music is published by them during the 
currency of the Subscription. 


60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE ... 20 Guineas per annum 


CRAMER'S NEW GRAND .......... 6 Gui ‘ 
dilantin wie 3. It obviates the inconvenience of a Library in which the 
Music is only lent. 
The facilities given to Subscribers for the selection of theit 
Five Guineas’ worth are :— 


1. A set of Catalogues (Nos. 1 to 13 of which are published 


Other Instruments, such as Grands, Semi-Grands, &c., by 
all the eminent Makers, and in every variety of case and 
mounting, may also be hired on the same system. 


ER BEIA de ty s  | 








Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURE. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
207 and 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





*»* Loan of Packing-case free. 


is provided gratis. 
2. A large assortment of the best and newest Music can 
be seen at CRAMER & CO.’S Establishment. 


Subscription (renewable at any time), including Catalogues, 
21s., or 25s. if the Music be sent by post, payable in advance. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT 
STREET, LONDON, W. 





*.* Post-Office Orders to be made payable to CRAMER & CO., Post- 





Office, Regent Street 
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Saturday ; , a — WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
8. 1 al Al vw y . 7 , , . . | 
SPORTING, THEATRICAL, FINE ARTS, Chignon Quadrilles. Arranged on popular subjects by J. , THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
ical, Cl 1, Lit , Nava G. Calleott. Finely illustrated in colours. Solo .... 4 0 Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 43. 3d. | 
ee Sa as - m Duct .... 4 0/THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
” ” ” Septet .. 8 6 a oo ATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, : 

IS PUBLISHED Orchestra 5 0 


EVERY SUNDAY MORNING, Lucerne Quadrilles. Arditi, On airs from William Tell INCE NSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 


=e 


. . P ° = oe 0 # = i cae f ana gs ‘ “ 
In Time for Distribution in the Neighbourhood of London Tank J 0 agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
by Nine o’clock. “4 a ” Septet _ Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1 
” ” ” 6 se eeee 


€ | SUGGESTIONS for CEREMONIAL after SARUM 
USE. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


TO THEOLOGIANS. 


= . Orchestra. 
Sachelors’ Ball Quadrilles . : 


UST PUBLISHED.—FOR CONCERTINA AND | The Popular Polka. Arditi. © With “elegant ‘title wae 

















NUS ee ee eT 
i—) 








PIANOFORTE, by Ricnarp Biacrove. Solo .... 0 . ‘ sins 
Fantasia on Airs from Gounod’s Opera, “ Faust” 6s ” ” »  Duet.. °|THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
yeah dee So erage ” ” ” Septet . eoeeee 0 Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
: a ‘ Schira’s Opera, ‘‘ Nicold de’ Lapi” .. 5s. ives 2 iis a Orchestra.... 5 0 _ J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 38, 6d. ; by 
a ‘ Meyerbeer’s Opera, “Etoile du Star Shower Waltzes. Carl Lindberg. Tllustrated a be as. 9d 
» ee a ’ ‘ 
j . Nord” - °° 6s. - mi “a... «6 SANCTA ‘OLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
: - ~ icolai’s Opera, ‘Merry Wi ives : of Septet 8 6 ARTICLES ~—— Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
“ Windsor” ..... 6s. z= ” Orcas... 5 0 oe pay 3 of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 73.3; by 
1 INSTRUCTION BOUK FOR THE ‘CONCERTINA. Marguerite Valse. By K. C. Pat ans Mie caneshesiven me = pos we ; 
: With full-sized diagram of the right and left hand side of the | Fling Scud Galop. By @. Richardson. "As played and A piGisi of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS, 
i Instrument, showing the position of the Notes, &c., by Ricwarp encored in Boucicault’s celebrated drama. xis By Rey. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 
4 ? BOND: 6-06.50: 00:50-00 
: a ma ~ ‘ e gs Duet .... 4 0 WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
by . Limitgp, 201, Regent-street, W. " " Sevieh sii : 4 (EAST GRINSTED). 
All the Raz. Quadrille toes Ara ,; © °|* THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
NEW SONGS y. = a =o : —— rilles on Popular melodies. rranged ae Sermons, 6s. ; by post, (is. 4a. 
ta itis oe : ORIGINAL SEQUENC BS, HYMNS, and other 


Cramer & Co. . Limited, 201, Reet aizet, W. Ecclesiastical Verses, 23. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 94. 
SIGNOR F LABLACHE rae ee ee ee __ |STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 
‘4 q stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s, 2d. 


CRAMER & CO S HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
JEVLAL wt NF a 


fe tioew 











‘ : s. d. On Toned “57 r, 28. ; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, Is. ; 
H “Ce. que je Veux,” “The Wish” .....scccsccccccee 0 by post, 1s 
4 WE wii Cwieatnmaascs ee THN RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
4 * Ah Nelle < giliasaaapineieaiatememiageaesies 26 Vv e) C A L D U E T Ss. on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
; “Cara Oblia ” 26 by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
« Pot Mari ae i i 3 rd - —— HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the omen and 
on J , ee anes ee cee eeenceee cesees 8. d, GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 18, 7 
When Twilight Shades” cccccceeccecccscceccccce BS O Stephen Glover. ‘‘Soft fell the Dews of the Summer THE HYMNS of _the EB ASTERN CHURCH 
y WP UPON HONS bs iceccsecessiavsomces & 6 Night.” Words by J. E. Carpenter. .........s.+020 3 0 2a. 6 131 t, ‘ 
: a « Glover.‘ Beautiful a »"” Words by J. 0 NOTES,’ mt COLE L x ero OGICAL and PICTU 
y Reinedchaneis {. Carpenter . ealegien anit as se D ae : 2% 
4 Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent Street. Macfarren. ‘The Fall of the Leaf.” For Soprano and RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Contralto .. .. re Visit to Montenegro, 6s. ; by post, 6s.’ 4d. ; 
y Vincent Wallace. “Over the Silvery Lake.” Barcarole . TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
1 for two female voices. Words by J. E. Carpenter .. 3 Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
; C R A M E R & C O.’s Linley. ‘‘ Daylight still _—" Words and music be Seriy ane” § 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. . 
4 George Linley ........... . 3 O|THE in RANSLA ATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
F Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, on ent- celia W: LITURGLES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 7 . SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and $’ BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 





, THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
BY THE of PADUA. Translated, Veritied, and Adapted to Modern 


iD ' ’ yy : "e Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 38.; by post, 38, 2d. 
‘2 CRAMER & Co. 8 “¢ ON FEREN CK S with GOD:” a Book of 


BEST COMPOSERS. Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
of S A Cc R ED M U iS} I Cc . Translated from the German. In Monthiy Parts, 9d. ; 


by post, 10d. (‘To be completed in Twelve Nos. ) 


s. d. HOU SE HOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Jakes Benedict's Gewnd Concerto for Pianoforte, dedicated ‘“ : aaa ane oes aa Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d . 
a p ov cevcee 6 des r . 
PS ng hang pele mpertey se 4 0 | Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of SIR HENRY APPLETON:'a Tale of the Great 








































Rondo from above, published separately .. 5 ©0| Light books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- Rebe llion, by the Rey, W. E. Heygate. 5a. 5 ; by post, 58, 6d, 
(These two numbers are the most deservedly popular move- cott : Raat 2 , AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
ments of the composition.) No.1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
Jules Benedict's Rose Leaves Valses, beautifully {llus- sohn, Haydn, Mozart, Gounod, Wallace, and of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
trated with a View of Costessy Hall, dedicated by Miss Davis .... 006. se ces ee sees . Solo 5 0 Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
permission to Lady Stafford . ; 4 0 “Duet 6 0 Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
Kuhe’s Gems from Italian Operas, “Parts 1, 2. ‘and 3 now No, 2, C ontaining Selections from Cherubini, Chopin, 
4 ready .. wtein ..each 3 6 Mozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod 
a Kuhe. The Chimes .. .. cd 0 Solo 6 0} J.T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W. 
” fe Brinley Richards. By the Sad Sea W: Fantasia on 7 Duet 6 0 
f the celebrated ballad from Benedict's opera, The No. 2 Containing “ti a Auber md ‘rine 
i PN CUD 0555655 corcceneecicnsaiico se 3.0 ess, Goun' alfe, ac ete an rinley . 
ie Alfred Devaux. The Melodies of Scotland. New Edition Richards ....\.. a ; : af ESSY LE Sh. See Camera. G. A, 
E in Six Books. Arranged in a familiar style. Each ’ vee 
4 nook . — 3 © | Sacred Half-hours with Gounod ........ a soscscreae 4 © 
x J. c. Calleott, St. ‘Cecilia, Books 1, 2,3. “Consisting of ” ” Duet 5 0 Complete for Voice and Pianoforte, 21s. net. P 
a ‘avourite Sacred Melodies. Ancient and Modern, each 4 0 ’ ‘o. Limi 2 swent- y 5. a. 
if Book L 2 8, duct » —- 2 Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. a ee Arrange 4d by Edward F, Rimbault. 
Hi J.G. Calcot. March of the Men of Harlech, seed _ ——— — “or Piano § eye pitas . . 4 
€ ia cs a cae 40 ‘. 8 any merr: damse ere ” oe ee oe ee 
“ J. G. Callcott. “Home, sweet Home. ‘Transcription gas. ae EW ITALIAN SON G &.| «1 shaii woo her.’ ree ae oo 8 
e t J. W. Harmston. Le psoas An — piece for _—__—_ 8. d. | When youthful joys and hopes arefied.”:. 1. 2 6 
k pianoforte . . ih ae E Amor del Mondo (Valse)....... . Arditi 3 0 “The Gipsy’s Home.” .. vat ai oe oe BE 
i T. Villar. The Patrol: A’ Night March. “A ome L’Invito al Mare (Barcarola a quatro voc) ... Arditi 4 0 “The blush of — morn.” .,. es . + 26 
Ls composition ......... Ketter _ pee i nine neni ‘atin he 3 0 “Who?” . : pan ee os ee : 6 
A i¢ i anise ae ae es 0:00i0 a8 ..... Schira 2 6 * Silly youth, you ‘sad ly tease me.” .. oe oe oe 0 
if Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, , Regent street, Ww. Bell’ Isola del Mar ...........sces...0 R. Thomas 3 0 “You wicked Gipsy girl.” we ‘“ o 8 6 
Il Pastore ¢ la Pastorella .. woaive . Belsiana 2 6 | “There's a wond’rous magic potion.” oe ee * 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent- atreet, Ww. ‘* Money, money!” rr ee ee oe | 
CRAMER & CO S Me RAT 4 - —— real” 3 * ee a ; 3 
. The last appea essamine. ee oe oe oe 
ed rue synva SYLVAN ECHO. A very pleasing echo | «At first the mountain rill.” Quartet. ..  .. « 8 0 
N E W S ON @ S. song by Masini. Price 3s. 





FORGE: 


















or Cramer & Co, sunita 201, Regent-street. Cramer anv Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street, W. 
an FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. AULINE’S SONG, ‘Who bringeth me fresh | _ ___ alas 
flowers?” Composed by J. L. Hatton, Exquisitely pe BRIDE OF SONG. Operetta in One Act. 
i illustrated, price 38. Just published. By JULES BENEDICT. 
he Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W angie 
es, me ene te . ae ee Mek it : 4 PIA Ge vl a a ’ | The Complete Operetta, for Voice and Pianoforte, 12s. 
Angel Land.. ee ..+e--Ditto 3 0 8. d, 
1 All that's bright must fade weiaie: ob enioncep-an- mn eireskin "Mudie 3 0 JUST PUBLISHED. pg ewe ht 1 s fy ac. H 4 
ht be thy dr Pe Ditt 0 a ee ee 1. Duet—** Night anc morning” +e . . an , 
Pauline’s Song. ssssousveanavaveneoose wo le coe 3 0 ae Saat sy cae See original bay, B 
Steinar LE. F ; flat; transposed key, p flat .. +» 8, or M. 8. 3 0 
Twilight 2S Waiter Maynard 30] THE ART OF TEACHING THE | ¢ qric—*'News! girls, news!” \. \. BCT. 8 0 
ees ar sciecniabasniaianiegesdimaien tae an PIANO 4. Song—‘‘Bootand saddle!” ww ww we BL BOO 
What saith the River. TaN Ac lang $ eel 3 0 ° 6. Ll My heart agg yO te ne 8. ; -_ > 8 0 
Song of fl ae ae Feiss, tae y r 2 r AT Gt Wag :| 6. Duet—* Ah! Captain, | can see you” . . BO 
ivan of St da’ Nuns. im is tneaer ; ° DV [CE TO , y OUN G PROF ESSO RS 7. Chorus—‘ The cattle in the clover”, oo - £0 
The Last Watch....... JA. Macfarren 2 6 | 4->>,Y FELIX Lis COUPPEY, Professor at the Conserva- | §° song— Ah! do not take herfromhim” ., ©, 2 0 
te The Broken Ring i nee Henry Smart 2 6 toire Imperial of Paris, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, of] 9 Song—“ For her sweet sake ” T 30 
I long for the Violet of Spring ............A. Reichardt 4 0 | ‘he Order of Charles III. (Spain) and of Leopold (Belgium). | 40, Duet—" We waited late, we waited long,” §.andT, 8 0 
Jamie mae A mn 2 Translated and adapted from the Second Edition (with the | 41° Chorus—The Rheinland ” i et oa . se 
Song of the Echoes Bist EN GS 2 ett 3 0 author's express permission) by HENRI RONGET. London; 





Published by Cramer «& Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. ; 
Cramer & Oo, Limi ed, 201, Regent-street, W, Moorgate street, City ; Brighton and Dublin. Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regont-street, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON, & CO., 


62 & 63, New Bond Street. 


NEW SONGS. 


—-_ ? 

Don’t go primrosing ............ Longhurst 3 0 
My Queen, (in D) sce. ccccscccs Blumenthal 4 0 
Ditto (in E) ..Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves 4 0 
While the wood grows ..........¢ J. Benedict 3 0 
I cannot forget her .....cccsccceece ditto... 3 O 
Vieni la barca e pronta ....F. Edward Bache 3 0 
The rainy day .< ¢ 5...%°5 A726 Walter Maynard 3 0 
Watchful angels.........0%. Mrs. H. Russell 3 0 
The cardinal points ..... viieevE. L. Hime 8 0 
IND os sce kes cnesnacttien=*s Gabriel 3 O 
Sancta Maria (Solo & Chorus) B. Richard 8.0 
There's a silver lining (in D)........ Claribel 3 O 
Tree MMOS, és cictvicnvudes C.A. Dance 3 O 
A voice from heaven .......... C.-M. Heinke 3 0 


NEW DUETS. 
nine ONE. cs «4 0ab.dar ues G. A. Macfarren 3 0 


Farewell to those who love us (S. & B.) 
Henry Smart 38 0 

BTS TOR oo viarccateerscucesasr Pinsuti 3 0 

DOG BONE di cia nwaswekesiena daw Bordese 2 0 

PEE TONE oc cse-ucnmrneretr4aace imme F. Smith 8 0O 

POETOW BOGENEE fica ccccccccuses G. C. Ollivier 3 0 

NEW TRIOS. 
Seat-vise (8..8;&C.) ..cccsccas Heury Smart 3 0 


Dear peaceful valley (S. 8. & C.) ..J. Barnett 3° 0 
Thou art, O God, the light and _ life 
T. M. Mudiee 2 0 
NEW QUARTETTS, &. 
Gia la notte s’avvicina........ Ii..C. Deacon 3 0 
Golden slumbers.......... W.H. Cummings 0 6 





LONDON : 
LAMBORN COCK, ADDISON & CO., 
62 & 683, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or 
Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 

Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 

Subscribers’ names received for Cramer's 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & C0.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 


PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. 


‘-- PURE CHARCOAL FILTERS render 

the water at all tinies free from every injurious sub- 
stance. No saud and sponge uscd. T. Atkins & Son, Wilter 
makers, 62, Fleet-atreet, ne 





HER MAJESTY, 210, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE (selected 
and approved by Mr. Lixpsay Storer) on the most mode- 
rate terms, Illustrated price lists on application. 


Appison & Co., 210, Regent-street. 





DDISON & CO’s BOUDOIR COTTAGE 
4% PIANOFORTE, 21 to 25 Guineas. 210, Regent-street, 
FE ARMONIUMS for SALE or HIRE (selected 


and approved by Mr. Lemmens) on the most moderate 
terms. Illustrated price lists on application. 


Appison & Ca,, 210, Regent-street. 


EMMENS’ DRAWING-ROOM MODEL HAR- 
4 MONIUM, 20 to 27 Guineas. 
Appison & Co., 210, Regent-street. 


DDISON & CO.’s CHURCH HARMONIUMS, 


14 stops £30, unrivalled in power and quality. 
Appison & Co., 210, Regent-street. 





NEW SONGS AND DUETS. 


By JOSEPH 
PHILIP KNIGHT. 


8. d. 
Daughter of the Snow (The Snow-drop) ........ 3 0 
Little cares the robin adhes means 3.0 
Where the roses grow (duet 4 0 
Long has been the winter........ 3.0 


Published by Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Just Published, Price 4s., 
T HE CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ. 
By E. DE SELVTER. 
Cramer & Co., 15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 





HE SONG of the ROS®. Words by H. 
Saving Crarkr, Music by W. C. Levey. Encored 
nightly at the Egyptian Hall. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Strect. 


VAIRY = BELLS. Words by .H. SaviLe 

Crarke, Music by W. C. Tnvey. Recéived with great 
applause at the Egyptian Hall every night. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co., Ijmited, 201, Regent Street. 


T FE LAC + (The Take). Méditation poétique. 
4 Poetry. by Lamarting, Music by Nigpermeyer; English 
| words by L. H. F. pv Tenreaux 
Price 3s. 

Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street. 

| _E - —— 
fg ? A new Song. Words by 


Lonergettow, Music by Crara, Price 3s. 


A sweet and pathetic melody. 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


A RDITV’S LAST SONG. ‘* LET ME LOVE 
THEE.” Words by WaLtER Maynanrp. Price 3s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





RDITI’S “FE AMOR DEL MONDO.” Com- 

posed expressly for Mdme. Titiens, and introduced by 

her with excellent effect into Nicolai’s opera, ‘‘ Falstaff.” A 
captivating vocal valse, - Price 3s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
VOICE FROM THE OCEAN. By J. P. 
Kwiant, composer of ‘She wore a Wreath of Roses,” &c. 
Vords by L. H. F. pu Terreavx. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
} UHE’S GEMS OF THE OPERA. 


Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. Each 3s. 6d. 





Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
E ZEPHYR. Morceau élégant pour piano. 
4 Par J. W. Harmstoy. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OME, SWEET HOME. Transcribed for the 
pianoforte by J.G Catioorr, Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


N ARCH of the MEN of HARLECH. Tran- 
scribed for the pianoforte by J. G. CAttcort. Prices. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








‘¢ TF DOUGHTY DEEDS MY LADYE 
iT PLEASE.” Composed by W. Vincent WALLACE. 





Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





PIANOFORTES. 


J. ENNEVER & SON., PIANCFORTE 
W e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO-SQUARE, W., and 
65, JOHN-STREET, Fitzroy-square, W.C. (Manufacturers to 
the late firm of Allison and Allison, Dean-street, Soho.) 

W. J. EK. & Son respectfully invite the attention of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS 'PIANOFORTES which they have elways on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes manufactured for extreme climates; als6 for 
schools, in ash, mabogany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas. 

Pianofortes tuned, repaired, takea in exchange, &c. 


6 JY67 





ADDISON & Co., PIANOFORTE-MAKERS to| 
a 


| GROVER AND BAKER’S 


PREMIUM 
SEWING 
MACHINES 


MAKING THE CELEBRATED ELASTIC OR 
DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH, 
ARE WARRANTED TO DO 
Better, Stronger, and Handsomer Work, with less 
trouble, than any other. 








In addition to Stitching, Hemming, Felling, 
Tucking, Gathering, Quilting, Cording, 
Binding and Braiding, they 
EMBROIDER BEAUTIFULLY. 





PROSPECTUS FREF. 
GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
- 59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


INSTRUCTION GRATIS, 





ANTED—PARTNERSHIP in an ESTAB- 
LISHED MUSIC BUSINESS by a Gentleman well 
known in the Musical Profession of London and the Provinces, 
possessing a thorough knowledge of the English and Foreign 
Music Trade, and having also some capital at his command. 
Address to A. Z., 3, Grove-terrace, Notting-hill, W. 





yy Aaa. a steady and thoroughly experienced 

man, who is able to lay and carry out the action and 
bellows works of Harmoniums. Address, stating terms, A. B. C., 
Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





LADY desires to form some immediate En- 

gagements, in schools or in private families, for Lessons 
on the Pianoforte or Harmonium, in or within ten miles of 
London. ‘The very highest references can be given. Terms 
moderate. Address, Mrs. John Walcott Harris, 51, Elizabeth- 
street, Eaton-square, 8.W. 





HE TOWER DRUMS, with others, late the. 

property of Mr. Chipp, may be hired for Concerts and 

Festivals. For terms, apply to M. H. Potter, 30, Charing 
Cross, London. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


ROMANTIC OPERA IN FIVE ACTS, BY 
CH. GOUNOD, 


WITH FRENCH, ENGLISH; & ITALIAN WORDS. 
COMPLETE FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 16s, 








Neeser 


Now Published 
SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS, AND ALL THE VOCAL 
NUMBERS OF THE OPERA. 

PIANOFORTE FANTASIAS ON “ROMEO AND JULIET,’ 

WALTZES ARRANGED ON THE SAME. 

THE CELEBRATED BALLET MUSIC. 

“ROMEO AND JULIET” QUADRILLES AND POLKAS. 

PIANOFORTE SCORE, BAND PARTS, &c. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS. 


II oicvco nde vecccssonawesdessdies 2s. 6d 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) .........++005 28. 6d. 
ditto (in Bflat) ....s0s0+. 28, 6d. 

Se siete buona, come siete bella ............+. 2s. 6d, 
La Luna é bella (in G) ............cccceecees 2s. 6d. 
ditto (in B flat) .....c000. 28. 6d 


“Four ltalian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Innamorata d@’ una 
stella,’ ‘Io U amero,’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Randegger 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who desire 
something genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
the most important of the four as a composition. Signor 
Randegger does not come before the public empty- ied, 
neither disrespectfully. He always does his-best. and this is 
sometimes very good.” —Atheneum. 





_ 

HE CULTIVATION OF TEA in the East 
Indies is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA 
TEA COMPANY have, on account of its great strength and 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sales by every means. The 
Company are now selling Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, &c., at 
the reduced duty—viz., from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. Sa Ib., and China 
Teas as usual, at 1s. 4d. lb., and upwards. ice list post free. 
Warehouses, No. 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, 

Bishopsgate. 





Printed by Grongr Woop, of No. 201, Regent-street, in the 
County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office (Regent Press) 
No. 55, King-street, Golden-square, in the said county, 
published by Apams & Francis, at 59, Fleet-street, in the 
City of London.—€aturday, July 6th, 1867. 








